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THIS YEAR 


GLANCING through the twelvemonth, we find 
much to be thankful for to God and to our friends. 
There has been, we feel, a guardianship from 
Above that has encouraged us in our efforts here 
below; our errors are fewer, we believe, because 
we have trusted in God. To our family of readers 
and writers we offer our gratitude for their loyalty 
and patience, for their words of commendation as 
well as for their expressions of contradiction. Each 
week brings to the editors and writers new prob- 
lems and shadowed mysteries; and each week, we 
must search for new solutions and probe deeply 
until we discover the sound and true answer. Our 
views on the complex crises that occur from day to 
day, we express only after we have evaluated the 
worth of many views. We approach our responsi- 
bility humbly. But we strive to fulfil that responsi- 
bility with vigor and courage. Our deeds for the 
past year close with this issue, and may they be 
judged kindly in the years to come. 


FOR 1940, we shall strive to the best of our human 
frailty to keep our minds and hearts attuned to the 
leadings of the God above and about and in us. And 
in like manner, we seek a closer union with our 
family of readers, first of all, and then with our 
spiritual family, the Church. We are all of us en- 
gaged in a Crusade, and if battle is inevitable in a 
Crusade, we shall battle that the Peace of Christ 
may prevail. 


THIS WEEK, our contributors are known, save, 
perhaps, Karoly Lantos, who has identified himself 
with collegiate work, and William F. Lynch who is 
a professor at Fordham University. 
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COMMENT 











AS the new year looms in sight, one thought, one 
wish, above all others thrusts itself forcibly upon 
us. Let us have peace with justice, we earnestly 
pray, voicing the oft repeated prayer of His Holi- 
ness, Pius XII. Reviewing the past four months, 
we see Europe again locked in a titanic struggle. 
Poland lies prosirate and in ashes, victim of the 
powerlust of the German eagle and the Russian 
bear. Austria, Czecho-Slovakia are in chains; Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania crushed beneath the ty- 
rant’s heel. Tiny Finland is bravely, heroically 
struggling to maintain her rightful independence. 
The Balkan States tremble for the possible calami- 
ties that may momentarily fall upon them. And yet, 
the people of these countries have no personal ani- 
mosity one against another; as individuals of our 
common human heritage, they bear no grudge for 
their neighbor. They have but one ambition in com- 
mon—the right to live, to be free, and to enjoy the 
happiness to which the race of man is naturally 
entitled. We have witnessed the peaceful cohabita- 
tion of all these people, when they have come as 
immigrants to this country. We have observed 
French and German, Slovak and Russian live in 
close accord in our communities. Can it be that 
American environment in so miraculous a manner 
has softened their innate animosities for one an- 
other? We know, rather, that the natural disposi- 
tion of these peoples, regardless of locality, is for 
peace; and they have been made the innocent vic- 
tims of rapacious, conscienceless rulers. ‘‘Peace,”’ 
we pray to our Eternal Father, “peace with jus- 
tice!” 
re ce ee 


NOT many people, left to their own native in- 
genuity, would hit on the expedient of cutting off 
the tip of the tongue to curb excessive loquacity. 
Their own tongue and their own loquacity, we 
mean. Recently a young nurse not only thought 
of but actually adopted such a cure and received 
the publicity that her strange act seemed to merit. 
Shortly thereafter, a young man, perhaps not to 
be outdone by the weaker sex, indulged in the same 
form of self-mutilation. Which leads one to ponder 
on the power of suggestion in a vivid press. Many 
years ago a young girl in Ireland in a mad frenzy 
of remorse tore out her eyes, following literally 
the Gospel teaching: If your eye scandalize you. 
. .. Her action received no publicity and we recall 
no immediate imitators. It does seem that any 
stunt, no matter how outlandish or ridiculous or 
hideous or criminal, if it is sufficiently publicized, 
will put ideas into soft heads. Sometimes it may 
be nothing more serious than swallowing live gold 
fish or breaking holes in the ice for a snappy plunge 
to the click of a camera. But is it not just possible 
that the prevalence of divorce and crime, even the 
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rather horrible types of crime, is in some measure 
due to the excessive publicity given to such freak- 
ish manifestations of human misconduct? If every 
divorce were not so meticulously reported and every 
remarriage were not a field day for reporting pho- 
tographers, if every detail of the life history of 
criminals were not considered a necessary part of 
the education of American newspaper readers, is 
it not barely possible that divorce and crime rates 
would take a slump? The power of suggestion might 
be put to work for decent, normal life, for happy 
families, for acts of generosity and sacrifice. In this 
age of experimentation, it is at least worth trying. 


SINCE the end of the year induces a melancholy 
mood of honest self-examination, we might also 
enquire into the power of suggestion exerted by 
the Catholic Press. Is it possible that the chip on 
the shoulder has been clamped on beyond all pos- 
sibility of removal? Or.that too many items are 
played in the minor key of pessimism? Some Eng- 
lish writers reacting against a wide-spread criticism 
of the evacuation of cities have begun to wonder 
if the evacuation may not eventually induce many 
a city family to remain on the land. And reports 
from Berlin indicate that the nightly black-out, in 
spite of an increase in accidents, is not at all as 
black as it is pictured. For one thing family life 
seems to flourish anew on the necessity of staying 
indoors and making the home once more a center 
of family recreation. The divorce rate, they say, 
is falling, and not entirely because of the military 
preoccupation of possible second or third or fourth 
choices. Our American scene is undoubtedly per- 
plexing and disturbing, but it is not hopeless. Pessi- 
mism is neither American nor Catholic. Perhaps 
the main trouble is that all of us are looking for 
miraculous national or international solutions, for- 
getting meanwhile that an individual solution of a 
small individual or family or city problem is a def- 
inite contribution to the solution of the national 
problem. Solve a sufficient number of small prob- 
lems, and the big problem will gradually vanish. 


THE coming year, 1940, is a memorable one for 
the Society of Jesus and its scattered members in 
the world. It was in 1540 that Paul III approved 
the first formula of its Institute in the Bull, Regi- 
mini Militantis Ecclesiae. Among the many favors 
that have blessed the Society during its four hun- 
dred years’ existence, two may be recalled as es- 
pecially dear to every member on the occasion of 
its fourth centenary, as well as particularly rela- 
tive to our own country. The Society like other 
religious bodies is divided into regional Provinces 
grouped at present under eight Assistancies. The 








total for the Society as it enters its centenary yeur 
is 25,954. Slightly better than one-fifth of this 
total, 5,440, is included in the American Assistancy, 
which, with the greater part of the English As- 
sistancy, comprehends today one-third of the en- 
tire membership of the Society. There are 4,315 
in the English Assistancy, but of this number 2,678 
belong to the two Belgian Provinces. The second 
noteworthy feature of the fourth centenary year 
is the 165 Saints and Beati on the Society’s list of 
martyrs and confessors. Of that number twenty- 
four are enrolled among the Saints, having reached 
the last step in the Church’s honor roll of distin- 
guished service. Of the latter, eight shed their blood 
on our own continent of North America, three of 
them within the United States. The last beatified, 
Blessed Joseph Pignatelli, the only one who lived 
in the nineteenth century, was a link between the 
old and the restored Society. 


JUST what is in the minds of secular advertisers 
when they display on the billboards or in the pub- 
lic conveyances at Christmas the picture of the 
haloed Madonna and Child? Formerly they ven- 
tured only to depict a mother and babe, which 
suggested the Holy Persons but did not portray 
them. This year, however, several of the most im- 
pressive and widely diffused advertisements have 
added the halo. Though some may make fanciful 
interpretations of the halo, the majority even of 
the religiously illiterate know enough to consider 
the halo a mark of identification for the Christian 
Virgin Mother and the Christ Child and not a pure- 
ly meaningless decoration. If advertisers, however, 
present the Christian Holy Persons to the multi- 
tudes they must have good reason to believe that 
the multitudes desire these representations, for the 
advertisers follow, in such matters, the popular in- 
stinct. They must know that even the non-Christian 
multitudes instinctively venerate these Personages 
as something holy, not merely as something charm- 
ing or picturesque. For millions this annual glimpse 
of the Christ Child is their only contact with the 
Incarnate God. It is certainly a challenge to Chris- 
tian ingenuity and zeal to make this casual con- 
tact grow into an acquaintance. 


WITH a profound bow, AMERICA accepts the thorns 
without the roses offered by, is it Lawrence Ferns- 
worth or H. Rutledge Southworth or some such 
person? in the Nation. The person wished to ter- 
rorize the readers of the Nation by pointing out the 
great power of the Catholic press in the United 
States. He thinks our Catholic papers are a men- 
ace. What should be done about them, he does not 
say. A liberal such as he, assuredly, would not 
have them suppressed as were the Catholic papers 
in Loyalist Spain, nor would he agree that the 
printing plants should be wrecked and the editors 
sprinkled with bullets. He would judge, we think, 
that the Catholic press should be converted from 
its present views and be educated in a non-Catholic 
environment. Among these dangerous Catholic 


papers, rather leading the Catholic press to be dan- 
gerous, is AMERICA. We are told that: “AMERICA 
(is) the most influential Catholic publication in the 
United States.”. . . “The leader of this group is 
AMERICA, to which must be credited the growing 
influence of the Jesuit ‘line’ in American Catholic 
publications.”. . . “The bulk of the Catholic press 
follows AMERICA.” In the eyes of the person who 
studied the Catholic press, in the opinion of the 
editors of the Nation and the New Republic and 
like papers, we are bad, very bad indeed. Appar- 
ently, there is little hope for us, since we intend to 
keep on being bad in the same old way. 


ACCORDING to an editorial in the Army and 
Navy Register (December 2), there seems to have 
been a “poll” taken among students at Catholic 
colleges “by a weekly published in New York.” To 
save the editor ali the trouble of trying to find out 
the name of the weekly, we reveal that AMERICA 
took the poll. The Register editorial did not ap- 
prove either of the poll or of the honest votes of 
the students. And AMERICA does not approve of the 
attitude and the statements in the Register edi- 
torial. We doubt that the army and navy leaders 
would agree with many of its implications. The 
editorial created the impression that the writer had 
a Fascist tendency, that he believed in the suprem- 
acy of the army over the citizen. He almost said 
too much when he stated that the students “are 
placing themselves in opposition to the future 
course of the Government as they see it.”’ If they 
were army conscripts they would not be permitted 
to be in opposition; but if they are citizens in a free 
democracy they have a right to say they do not 
believe we should involve ourselves in “a future 
course of the Government” into war, and a right 
to say they would, conscientiously, object to fight 
in this or that kind of a war which this or that 
Government might make for them. Our best army 
and navy leaders want adequate defense, and in 
this they have our support; they do not want mili- 
taristic jingoism and martial autocracy. 


ANOTHER aspect, in this same editorial, causes 
us some surprise. The writer assumes that the 
Catholic Church is antipacifist as well as non- 
pacifist, and praises the Church on this score. He 
notes that “one-third of this previously non-pacifis- 
tic group” vote for “individualistic non-participa- 
tion.” And states: “This fact is amazing in view 
of the official stand of their own church in this 
matter.” We have no knowledge of an antipacifist 
doctrine taught officially by the Catholic Church. 
Rather, in the truest sense, Catholicism is pacifist. 
The Church, following the doctrine of Christ, is 
opposed to war; it does, however, admit that under 
certain restrictions and distinctions, a war may be 
just and legitimate. But the Church, by its very 
nature, is pacifist. The college students who voted 
for non-participation are clear-headed realists who 
see a war on the horizon, but see no justice in that 
foreign and future war. 
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THE SOVIETS BRING NO JOY 
TO SOOTHE THE WORLD IN 1940 


An analysis of 1939, proves the need for decisive action 


JOHN LaFARGE 











THE world’s experience of Soviet Russia in 1939 
gives no indication of what Russia proposes to do 
in 1940. But it clearly indicates what Russia will 
not do, and what steps must be taken if peace is 
ever to be attained. 

About the time that Russia was admitted to the 
League of Nations in 1934, Hilaire Belloc wrote an 
article for AMERICA in which he exposed a type of 
historical writing that leaves out the most impor- 
tant element in the story, like a biographer of 
Napoleon who would forget to mention that he was 
a military genius. When future historians collect 
their material for the record of the present epoch, 
they will marvel at the historical fictions and omis- 
sions which have been current regarding Soviet 
Russia. 

More than any year since the establishment of 
the Bolshevist Government, the year 1939 stripped 
the pretense off Soviet Russia and destroyed the 
hopes of those that trusted in it. The list is im- 
pressive. 

Following the complete rout of the Soviet-direct- 
ed Loyalist forces in Spain, came the collapse of 
the Popular Front in France, and therewith in the 
rest of the world. One of the first great manifesta- 
tions of this collapse was the spectacular failure of 
the French Communists to rally the workers for an 
immense demonstration in favor of the Forty Hour 
Law. When, shortly prior to the Munich pact, a 
bare 300,000 answered their summons in place of 
the expected and announced 1,500,000, it was plain 
to all that something had cracked in the belly of 
the Trojan Horse. 

Heavy as was this blow, it was but a tap com- 
pared with the shattering effect of the Hitler-Stalin 
alliance, which did the double work of exposing the 
hollowness of Soviet pretenses to democracy while 
it sabotaged the anti-Communist and anti-Comin- 
tern policies of the Nazis. The explosion shook 
loose everything detachable in intelligent Commu- 
nist following in this country. Eugene Lyons and 
Isaac Don Levine found their once lonely living 
quarters soon full of new recruits who were as loud 
in proclaiming their disillusionment as they had 
once been in heralding the glories of Soviet Russia. 

But further demolition was at hand. Moral de- 
molition came with the Soviet attack on Finland. 
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“Democracy” was outlawed, even for the most ar- 
dent Soviet admirer, by the Hitler alliance; as a 
furious aggressor, Russia could no longer pose even 
verbally as a champion of peace. 

When Foreign Commissar Litvinov spoke in 
November, 1933, at the dinner given in New York 
by the American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, 
he was taken absolutely literally, and Col. Hugh 
Cooper, the Chamber’s president, grasped his hand. 
“Our adherence,” said M. Litvinov, “to the Kellogg- 
Briand pact, the conclusidn by us of pacts defining 
non-aggression and, finally, our proposal for com- 
plete and universal disarmament are sufficiently 
eloquent evidence of the policy of peace which our 
government has ceaselessly carried on and will con- 
tinue to carry on.” And M. Litvinov “challenged” 
anyone, anywhere, to find in Russia the slightest 
thought of “acquiring any territory whatsoever 
beyond the boundaries of the Soviet Union.” 

So the peace front has been demolished. No 
“challenging” was necessary. But with the removal 
of Soviet “Joe” and the tall pavilion he stood upon 
at the New York World’s Fair, another hope has 
been wrecked, precious to the commercial magnates 
whose appetite for Soviet gold has done more to 
make the present regime possible than all the 
Marxist agitators of the world. The dreams faded 
of limitless wealth to be achieved by Russian- 
American trade. 

Senator Borah, in 1933, urged recognition of 
Russia in the interests of the “smaller business 
man,” who was not enjoying, under non-recogni- 
tion, his share in the pie. Even Walter Lippmann 
had no doubt in the “pacific aims of the present 
Russian regime,” which would be “encouraged,” by 
our recognition, “to act as a responsible world 
power interested in the maintenance of peace.” 
More cautiously than most of those who clamored 
for recognition, Mr. Lippmann did not know “how 
much trade can be financed, but in theory, at least, 
Russia is the greatest new potential market.” The 
re-establishment of cordial relations “might well 
have a specific effect in the Far East,” believed 
Edwin L. James, and hoped that Roosevelt and 
Litvinov might find a way for “getting together.” 
John K. Calder, Dearborn engineer, who had been 
four years in Russia, was not so confident, and 











thought that “Russia is not going to be a big seller 
or buyer for a long time to come.” But there were 
not many Calders and there were plenty of Brook- 
harts to exclaim: “Never has there been such in- 
dustrial development in the history of the world 
with so little indebtedness against it”; and a host 
of thoroughly native-American executives and ex- 
porters were charmed by the prospect. 

The dreams are over on this side of the water, 
and in Europe Litvinov’s old associates have ex- 
pelled Russia from the League of Nations. At the 
frigid dawn of the New Year the words do not 
seem so wholly unreasonable and reactionary which 
were spoken by Joseph Motta, former president of 
Switzerland, when he opposed Russia’s entry into 
the League: “We cannot believe in this [peaceful] 
evolution of the Bolshevist regime, which we hope 
for as you do. We cannot sacrifice, even to the prin- 
ciple of universality, the idea of a necessary mini- 
mum of moral and political conformity between 
states.” Events have proved that Motta was right. 
What is more, they have proved that about every- 
body was right who insisted, against current world 
opinion, in judging Russia’s “political” and “eco- 
nomic experiment” from a moral and religious 
point of view. 

No joy, it is plain, may be expected from Russia 
in 1940. The only question is: what form will the 
worst grief take? 

The issue of the war is as yet a total enigma, so 
we need waste no time on prophecies. Three ele- 
ments in the present situation, as far as Russia is 
concerned, are unknown. No one seems to know 
precisely what is Russia’s military strength. The 
correspondents agree that it is not solely a matter 
of the material equipment of the army as a whole, 
nor of the fitness or the equipment of the individual 
soldier, but the much larger question as to what 
length an indefinite supply of man power may be 
summoned for slaughter; how far does the politi- 
cal control reach, in the discipline of the army, 
over the millions whom the army will need to call 
upon; how far can purges strengthen rather than 
debilitate Russia’s fighting force? 

In the second place, no one can rightly estimate 
Russia’s economic strength, for this again depends 
upon variable human factors. Lastly, no one can 
with confidence predict what Stalin has in mind, or 
if he has anything in mind today which he will be 
thinking of six months later. 

Uncertain as is the issue of war, we have com- 
plete certainty as to the issue of peace. There can 
be no settlement of any political character with 
Russia as long as there is no settlement of the issue 
of religion and religious freedom. It is this matter 
which must be straightened out in 1940, if Russia 
is not to continue a perpetual source of civil and 
international conflict in the world. 

The experience of the past eighteen months has 
demonstrated something, which the religiously 
minded critics of Soviet Russia have for these 
twenty years painfully maintained against current 
misconceptions. Russia is not simply an “outlaw 
state,” as might be some Asiatic satrapy which 
would run amuck. Russia is not a state any more 


than Hitler’s “racial Reich” is a state in any true 
sense of the word, that is to say, a rationally con- 
stituted civil society. Russia exists only as a propa- 
ganda power; it depends for its existence not upon 
the conspiratio voluntatum, the union of minds and 
wills of its own citizens, but upon a perpetually 
vitalized sympathy abroad, a feeling of enthusiasm 
for Russia as a successful enterprise with a jealous 
desire to see this enterprise continue to succeed. 
Much of Russia’s propaganda grew out of a skilful 
adaptation for political purposes of modern adver- 
tising methods. As a political entity, Russia is sin- 
gularly similar to the familiar type of business 
which lives by national advertising and depends for 
its very lifeblood upon the impression of its ever- 
expanding “success.” 

But the existence of this sympathy, the world- 
conviction of Russia’s success, is totally dependent 
upon another element, which is the decay of reli- 
gion in the world at large. Soviet Russia, in its very 
essence, is an experiment in anti-religion. However 
much the Western industrial engineers and boards 
of trade may try to forget this fact, none of Rus- 
sia’s leaders are suffered to forget it. Lest they 
might be tempted to do so, the Government issued 
a declaration of official, universal and irreconcilable 
anti-religion but a couple of days prior to the Hitler 
pact, as was described in AMERICA for October 21. 

Hitlerism and Communism are the price that the 
world has had to pay for the unbridled greed of 
capitalists, for the ambitions of politicians, for the 
frightful impetus given to proletarianism by mod- 
ern social and economic disorders. Nazism is the 
price the German people have had to pay for the 
decay of religion, for that “denial of the Divinity of 
Christ” so truly pointed out by Pope Pius XII as 
the root of these modern disorders. Russia is the 
price the whole world has to pay for its religious 
apathy, its religious illiteracy, its religious decay, 
and its contempt of religion as a necessary safe- 
guard of human liberty. 

Desirable, necessary as it is, to take strong meas- 
ures to crib and confine Soviet propaganda, such 
measures are not the solution. Russia’s political 
existence must be cut off at the source, which is 
world secularism, from which Soviet Russia draws 
its lifeblood. It is not cut off at the source until the 
leading civilized nations agree to recognize the 
worship of God as necessary for the well-being and 
for the very existence of the modern state. 

This is but a bare minimum and is unsatisfactory. 
But it is absolutely required if the world is to be 
competent to deal with Russia: not merely that 
religion be respected and tolerated, as a matter of 
shrewd state policy, as did the Netherland traders 
in the seventeenth century. But that religion be 
held necessary, that the nations unite in declaring 
—at Geneva or elsewhere that they see fit—that 
no nation can be a nation, no state can be a state, 
unless it officially recognizes in its government and 
in its schools, the worship of God as indispensable 
to its existence. George Washington did as much, 
and for that he was qualified to be Father of his 
Country. A decision on this point should be first 
upon the world’s agenda for 1940. 
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THE GRAF SPEE: 
WAR WITHOUT HATE 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











DARKNESS was coming on, and the Graf Spee 
found herself in an uncomfortable position. “Clever 
seamanship those British are showing,” muttered 
the German captain. “They’ve got me in a bad fix, 
and I don’t see how I am going to get out of it. 
Good gunnery, too,” he added, as the Graf Spee 
reeled under the impact of another shell. (In what 
dark moment did this man, capable of generous 
sentiments, take his life?) 

What the captain thought imparted itself un- 
spoken to the junior officers. Their exploits off the 
African coast, when within a few weeks they had 
sunk nine ships without loss of life, had seemed 
quite a lark, but this was different. “Well, boys,” 
exclaimed a junior lieutenant, as he entered a com- 
partment below, which contained some thirty Brit- 
ish captains and sailors, “we’ve kept you prisoners 
for long weeks, but it seems now that we’re going 
to be your prisoners. Cheerio!” As the captain 
made for the muddy estuary of the River Plate, 
officers and men alike were conscious that they had 
done what they conceived to be their duty. What 
happened after that, did not matter much. 

What the German captain said, and what his 
associates said, warms our hearts, and makes us 
think better of our fellow men. It is pleasant to re- 
member, too, that the survivors, German and Brit- 
ish, reached the safety of the harbor in feelings of 
friendship. The Germans praised the British skill 
in sea-fighting (although, to my lay mind, this was 
a tribute to their magnanimity rather than to any 
British skill that had been displayed) and the erst- 
while British prisoners proceeded to take up a col- 
lection to buy wreaths for the Germans who had 
lost their lives in the fight. 

All this is heart-warming, but it is something 
more. It is another of many sources of evidence 
that brave men do not hate one another. We may 
go beyond this to aver that peoples do not hate 
one another. Many Americans who took part in 
the World War can testify that they did not hate 
the Germans, after they had reached the other side. 
If any hatred had been stirred in them by con- 
scienceless propagandists, or by misguided Ameri- 
can drill-masters, it had evaporated on the zig-zag 
journey across the sea. On the field of battle they 
fought bravely, even desperately, but off the field 
they hob-nobbed with such Germans as came their 
way, quite as amicably as did the American Army 
of Occupation that marched into Coblenz after the 
Armistice. They seemed to understand that the 
Germans in the ranks did not like this business of 
killing perfect strangers any better than they did. 

After all, living in peace with the enemy is an 
old American custom. It dates back at least to the 
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days of the War between the States, when on 
countless occasions Yanks and Johnny Rebs frater- 
nized with alarming demonstrations of mutual es- 
teem. Often the officers were disturbed to the point 
of reminding the men that the business of war was 
to fight, and not to arrange social gatherings at 
which all the good fellows on the picket-lines could 
get together, and after exchanging Yankee “‘vittles” 
for Rebel tobacco and moonshine, sit down to make 
a night of it. 

Of course, after the battle off the South Ameri- 
can coast, the politicians and the propagandists 
drew out their typewriters, and fell to work. The 
victory was the greatest since the days of Nelson, 
reported the British, forgetting that the French 
Navy, as Napoleon complained, knew only one line 
of battle—the line Nelson wanted them to form. 
The Graf Spee was barely scratched, retorted Ber- 
lin, but some thirty-six German heroes had been 
killed by shells filled with British poison-gas. That 
fact came out clearly from the reports of the doc- 
tors, affirmed Berlin, and the pictures published in 
the United States to show that the Graf Spee had 
been pretty well peppered, were British forgeries. 

Right here is the source of bad feeling, even of 
hatred; not in the men who fight, but in the poli- 
ticians who stay at home to whip men into wars 
which their incompetence or worse has precipi- 
tated. No claim of a complete victory has come, it 
would seem, from any British captain. The story of 
the poison-gas was not attributed, even by Berlin, 
to the captain of the Graf Spee, but to an unnamed 
physician or physicians. As time goes on, we shall 
have more stories of this type. 

Indeed, it would not surprise me to learn next 
month that, while peacefully viewing the battle 
from the quarter-deck, a number of German babies 
were blown from their perambulators into the sea. 
That tale went well in the Spanish War which 
counts the largest number of disasters to babies of 
any war yet chronicled. Strangely enough, while 
the babies were invariably blown to bits, the per- 
ambulators always escaped. After that, we may 
hear how Germany is about to flood England with 
poisoned milk, skillfully conveyed into the country 
by recreant gold-bought Britons. 

But I hope that these tales will not wipe out the 
compliments of the German captain. I should not 
like to forget those British prisoners who stood at 
attention, as the German dead were carried to their 
graves. I want to remember that those coffins were 
covered partly by the swastika, and partly by 
flowers purchased by Britons whose ships had been 
sunk, perhaps by shots aimed and fired by the very 
dead whom they were eager to honor. 

I have grown somewhat emotional and I must 
remember that our Bishops have advised us to keep 
our emotions on short rations and a tight leash. 
But when there is so little in this damnable busi- 
ness of war which allows us to think we are still 
human, we can catch at any bit of evidence to show 
that enemies can be generous with one another, 
and in hearts that are supposed only to hate, find 
ample room for genuine admiration of a foe, and 
even for affection. 








HUNGARY IS UNEASY 
WHILE EUROPE IS BOILING 


ARNOLD LUNN 











THOU shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, is a coun- 
sel of perfection which saintly individuals have 
sometimes, but which nations have never, suc- 
ceeded in living up to. Hungary has many neigh- 
bors and loves none of them. This is hardly surpris- 
ing, for Hungary was stripped by the Treaty of 
Trianon of three quarters of its territory. A large 
slice went to Jugo-Slavia in the south, but this 
adjudgment was defensible for the territory in 
question contained few Magyars. 

Nothing in the Treaty provoked deeper resent- 
ment than the transference of Transylvania to 
Rumania, for Transylvania belonged to Hungary 
since the days of Saint Stephen (A.D. 997-1038). 
When the Turks captured Budapest, it was to 
Transylvania that the Magyar nobles retreated, and 
it was Transylvania that was to be the main Hun- 
garian base from which the great patriot Zrinyi 
organized the attempt to drive the Turks out of 
Hungary, an attempt which finally succeeded, with 
Austrian aid, in 1686. And yet, though Hungary 
has historical and sentimental claims to Transyl- 
vania, Rumania can invoke the principle of self- 
determination in her support. The principal Magyar 
colonies form an enclave in the middle of Transyl- 
vania surrounded by Rumanians. A comparatively 
narrow fringe on the frontier is inhabited by Mag- 
yars and this border country may be returned to 
Hungary if the menace of Germany and Russia 
forces, as it probably will, a marriage of conveni- 
ence between Rumania and Hungary. 

Russia, public enemy Number 1, has recently 
occupied that part of the common frontier with 
Poland which Hungary obtained with such difficul- 
ty after Munich. To the Hungarian of today, the 
Russian is what the Turk was, the principal enemy 
of Christendom. The Hungarian will tell you that 
if only Hungary could regain Transylvania her 
armies would occupy the mountain barriers be- 
tween Christian Europe and atheistic Russia and 
force the Russians, if they wished to advance south- 
wards, to fight their way along the narrow strip of 
level country between the mountains and the Black 
Sea. Hungary still regards herself as the outpost 
of Christendom in southeastern Europe. The Slo- 
vaks are to the north, and the Hungarian is not 
particularly fond of his Slovak neighbor. After 
Munich, Hungary contrived to annex a considerable 
strip of Slovak territory which contained Magyar 
colonies. 

Hungary for reasons of prudence dissembles her 
dislike of her German neighbor. The anti-Teutonic 
tradition is deeply embedded in Hungarian folk lore 
and songs, but it was Vienna, and not Berlin, which 
sought to dominate Hungary. The Compromise of 


1867 which formally acknowledged Hungarian 
autonomy prepared the path for relations which 
became more and more cordial as the years passed. 
Today the older generation of government officials 
and army officers recall with nostalgia their years 
of service to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Inter- 
marriage between the upper classes of Austria and 
Hungary has cemented these bonds, but everything 
which strengthens the ties of friendship with Aus- 
tria tends to deepen the prejudice against the Nazi 
regime which has reduced Imperial Austria to vas- 
salage. 

The aristocratic tradition is still strong in Hun- 
gary and an aristocrat of the old Empire rebels 
against the very name “Ostmark” and all that this 
name connotes. The Nazis have spent vast sums on 
propaganda in Budapest. They own the controlling 
interest in more than one newspaper and publish- 
ing house. Hungarian translations of important 
Nazi speeches and announcements are posted to 
thousands of private persons in Budapest and 
timed to arrive so that Hitler’s speeches can be 
listened to on the wireless with the translation at 
hand. Even leading members of the British colony 
have been thoughtfully provided with English 
translations. 

The Nazis are nothing if not thorough. And yet, 
much of this labor is lost, for the Nazis have few 
genuine supporters and none too many subsidized 
party hacks. The Prime Minister, in a speech de- 
livered toward the middle of November, made a 
most contemptuous reference to the Hungarian 
Nazis. His disdain was inspired by his knowledge of 
their methods and of their personnel. 

So much for Hungary’s neighbors. Her attitude 
to the distant countries varies. In no country were 
the British prisoners treated with greater kindness 
in the last war than in Hungary, and no country 
received sterner treatment at the Peace Confer- 
ence. But though England is not yet wholly for- 
given, the Hungarians remember with gratitude 
the long campaign of Lord Rothermere on their 
behalf. It is said that the Crown of Hungary was 
offered to his son. Incidentally, Hungary is still a 
Kingdom with a Regent who is keeping the throne 
warm while awaiting the choice of a suitable suc- 
cessor. 

There might have been no war today but for the 
violent opposition of the Little Entente to a resto- 
ration of the Habsburgs. “Better the Germans in 
my country,” Benes is reported to have said, “than 
a Habsburg on the throne of Austria!” Well, he 
has got his Germans in Czecho-Slovakia. The bitter 
anti-monarchic and anti-Catholic policy of the 
Grand Orient Lodge has much to answer for. Much 
is forgiven England, thanks to Lord Rothermere, 
but the Hungarians find it less easy to forgive the 
French whose close ties with the Little Entente 
rendered them obtuse to any suggestions of re- 
vised Hungarian frontiers. 

The Hungarians dislike the Czechs, or rather 
distrust profoundly all that Benes stood for. “We 
are uneasy,” a Hungarian said to me, “as to the 
possibility of Benes returning to power if you win. 
Your people might back a demand for a restoration 
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of those parts of Slovakia which we seized after 
Munich.” His fears are idle, for Mr. Chamberlain 
is careful to confine his promises to the restoration 
of Czech independence. The word “Czecho-Slova- 
kia” has not been used in any of his speeches since 
the war began. That artificial mosaic has vanished 
forever. 

The Hungarians are well disposed to the Italians. 
They have not forgotten that it was an Italian, 
Colonel Romanelli, who saved the lives of the stu- 
dents who had gallantly attempted to rise against 
the Bela Kun regime. Kun had vowed to hang a 
student from every lamppost in the main streets of 
Budapest, but Romanelli insisted on an interview, 
thumped the table with great violence and threat- 
ened Bela Kun with the vengeance of the victorious 
Allies. 

I dined with a Colonel who had been through the 
Bela Kun revolution. He received, one day, instruc- 
tions from the War Office to take over the com- 
mand of a regiment. He arrived in barracks just 
in time for lunch. An orderly strolled in, with a 
cigarette between his lips, lounged over to the table 
and slammed down a plate of soup, spilling a few 
spoonfuls on the table as a gesture of disdain. ‘‘Are 
you bringing this soup to me,” asked the Colonel, 
“in the course of your military duties under this 
new regime, or as a delicate act of personal court- 
esy? If the former alternative be correct, remove 
your cigarette stand to attention and salute. If, on 
the other hand, you have brought me soup as an 
act of kindly comradeship, I should prefer to dis- 
pense with your soup and your friendship.” The 
Comrade saluted. 

A political Commissar attached to the regiment 
provided the next problem. Without consulting the 
Colonel he ordered a court martial to try a young 
officer who had slighted him. “I wish to know,” said 
the Colonel, “whether you are my superior officer 
or whether I am in charge of the regiment.” “I am 
neither above you nor below you,” replied the Com- 
missar, “we work on parallel lines.” But parallel 
lines, as Einstein may, perhaps, have proved, some- 
times meet, and not only meet, but clash. “When I 
have written instructions from the War Office that 
you have the right to convene a court martial I 
shall, of course, obey them. Meanwhile we will can- 
cel the court martial which you have convened.” 

The Bela Kun terror was comparatively mild, 
because most of the Reds cherished uneasy doubts 
as to the stability of the regime, and were at pains 
to ingratiate themselves with the bourgeoisie in 
order to have a foot in both camps. In some cases 
Whites were subpoenaed to prove that the obliging 
Reds had carried through their perquisitions with 
every possible courtesy. 

The worst atrocities were the work of a man 
called Szamuelly who operated principally in the 
provinces. 636 was the number of his victims. 
When the Whites recovered power, their sense of 
accountancy was so exact that precisely 636 Reds 
died. Of the thirteen who were hanged with much 
ceremony in public, the majority died bravely curs- 
ing the Whites and prophesying the ultimate tri- 
umph of Bolshevism. 
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| AM A CONVERT TO 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


KAROLY LANTOS 











WE have no mission from the Almighty to police 
the globe. We have no commission from the Found- 
ing Fathers either to propagate democracy by 
force or to protect the semblance of it abroad with 
our blood and substance. We have but a voluntary 
commitment to preserve this hemisphere from en- 
croachment. 

Who speaketh thus? An humble but fervent con- 
vert to Americanism. Whatever weight may be 
given to words by position and person, my words 
do not possess; my speech must stand on strength 
intrinsic. I have been disposed to hold my peace; 
but when foreign historians become hysterical and 
domestic theologians commence to theorize about 
the moral coercion of the American conscience with 
respect to Europe’s cursed conflict, utterance is 
irrepressible. 

Pity or patronize this poor naturalized citizen, 
if you will; nevertheless heed him from time to 
time, for the true convert to Americanism is like- 
ly to be a man of complete conviction. 

Your writer is disturbed and distressed by the 
state of international affairs and particularly 
alarmed by proposals for the part America is to 
play in the war. He is well-nigh in a spiritual panic, 
for he has a fiercely possessive, a consuming, a 
sacredly savage interest in the welfare and safety 
of America. 

In the prudential dispensation of Providence it 
was not my lot to come automatically into the 
heritage of America by the geographical circum- 
stance of nativity, nor was it my good fortune to 
be born with English on the tongue. My father 
was Czech, my mother German, and I was born 
and nurtured in Hungary, the historic friend of 
Poland. I came to America, an adolescent of six- 
teen, impregnated and permeated with European 
nationalism. I came reluctantly. America, to me, 
(a very serious lad, bearing the burden of all the 
woes of the world in my heart) was merely a place 
of temporary escape, a land of promised but un- 
proven repose. In no time at all I succeeded in 
classifying America as a land of bunk, bluff and 
blarney. My contempt for the country was supreme 
for several years. At the same time I suffered in- 
effable nostalgia. Thereafter, I was a man in doubt, 
a man in crucial mental struggle, a man pursued 
by the eagle of America. 

There came a moment, casual but consummate, 
when at the sight of the flag flung to heavens, I 
was suddenly seized by a thrill so elemental that 
it shook my physical frame. The eagle of America 
had caught and conquered me. I was “defenseless 
utterly.” I had become an American. 

I obtained the gift of fundamental faith in Ameri- 








canism. I treasured that gift as something sublime. 
I rationalized that faith to the best of my ability 
and I have been fortunate enough to have the op- 
portunity to strive to teach American doctrine in 
the classroom and to spread it in print for those 
who may care to read. 

I who resented, I who resisted, I who for years 
rebelled against America—I who had to earn 
America in the sweat of my soul, I feel that I am 
truly entitled to call this America my America: 
by right of conquest, even though I am the con- 
quered. Today I yield in patriotism to no native 
citizen, no soldier sworn. I have not only the right 
but the duty to express concern about my country’s 
conduct. 

To remove any question that may remain in the 
mind of the reader concerning my motives, I shall 
make a bitter and brutal statement—a statement, 
however, that the logic of the situation compels 
me to make. Hungary was my native land. I loved 
Hungary ardently as a boy; I love her reverently 
today. My friends in the wondrous ancient king- 
dom will sever relations with me for saying this: 
I would not have America lift a finger of force to 
save Hungary from extinction. 

Let me now hasten to develop briefly two 
thoughts: 

1. I believe in “isolation,” to the extent of avoid- 
ing foreign entanglements. We all know very well 
what that means. There can no longer be quib- 
bling about it. America first! 

From the very day that the American faith was 
given to me, I have felt that God has been engaged 
in creating a new race here, obviously a race com- 
pounded of all the races of the world. He has 
blessed us so bounteously, has foreborne so long our 
fearful folly, has granted us so much grace and 
guidance, protection and prosperity that we sense 
He has high plans for us and expects from us great 
things. The Church in America shows especial 
promise of a fruitful future. I say we are a nation 
apart. I solemnly say we are a chosen people—a 
chosen people, not the chosen people. I go so far 
as to say that in a certain political sense we are in 
the world but not of it. 

I fully subscribe to the beautiful and true doc- 
trine of supra-national society and the Great Com- 
monwealth of mankind, so impressively expounded 
by the brilliant and saintly Pontiff now gloriously 
reigning. This does not conflict with the truth that 
our country’s rightful claims upon us transcend the 
claims of the rest of mankind. My whole upbring- 
ing has been wrong and I have failed to read my 
philosophy aright if I am not to believe that my 
country must be above all other countries in my af- 
fection, that I must uphold her juridical institu- 
tions, that I must faithfully serve her legitimate 
interests, that I must cherish her history and con- 
tribute my mite to the glory of her future, that I 
must pledge to her, in any just cause, my fortune, 
my honor and my life. Surely, not all forms of 
nationalism are anathema. 

I feel impelled to amplify. We serve our coun- 
try best by being good citizens. Our country serves 
the world best by becoming a center of civilization 


and culture. Citizenship does not require us to set- 
tle the petty quarrels or dire difficulties of our 
neighbors. Membership in the Great Common- 
wealth does not oblige our country to solve the 
interminable problems of other nations. 

Good will of the Gospel—Christian charity, yes; 
sympathy and succor in the event of calamity, 
counsel in common for the common weal, con- 
ference to preserve or restore the peace, yes. But 
no entry, direct or indirect, into any situation in 
which interests not clearly our own are conflict- 
ing or foreign enmities actually clash. 

2. Let us not quibble. Patiently to pursue peace is 
good, but constantly to be prepared for war is bet- 
ter; for lasting peace is an idle dream, while re- 
curring war is a dreadful reality. I am an idealist, 
but I cannot refuse to read the record written in 
blood, by fire and sword, by lead and by lightning, 
across all the lands and all the seas throughout 
the ages. 

What is a nation to do in a world that is not 
only rife with rumors of war but actually resounds 
with the thunder of battle? It would seem that a 
state which does not resort to armament in sheer 
self-defense, wrongly surrenders a right and fails 
to fulfil a foremost duty—a right and a duty de- 
rived from its very nature. 

The course my country must follow today is 
plain. Let us arm! We must be prepared for any 
eventuality—prepared to meet and counteract any 
hostile alliance. Place not your faith in treaties of 
amity and tribunals of arbitration. The principal 
characteristic of current diplomacy is duplicity. 
International friends are shiftless. Alas, I am afraid 
we have not a single powerful friend we can count 
upon in all creation, save the Lord God of Hosts. 
Let us arm, then—let us arm so well that all the 
martial might of America can be mustered at a 
moment’s notice! 

Material preparedness, however, is nothing with- 
out patriotism—without the morally sound national 
spirit of the people. Pacifism destroys patriotism. 
Absolute pacifism is the last refuge of a conniving 
internationalist, of an emasculated coward, of a 
man who has not in his heart a country and there- 
fore breathes with a soul that is dead. 

The one outstanding disappointment my America 
has caused me I attribute to the continuing evi- 
dence of a lack of self-control and an abuse of 
freedom, on the part of young and old alike. The 
problem is profound, in a literal sense; its roots 
are deep down in the soil of our system. We large- 
ly lack religious education, the teaching of man’s 
obligation to God and to fellow man, and we dan- 
gerously revel in an exaggerated sense of liberty. 
We are not religious and we are not patriotic. We 
are selfish. We resent restraint, we resent regula- 
tion, we resent prohibition. Worse still, in our most 
personal lives (let us confess) we cannot perform 
a bitter duty with a sweet smile, we cannot suffer 
in silence, we revolt against sacrificial demands. 

Character and courage are the things we are 
wanting. Fear not depression and fear not war! 
Face the future! Never forget that fortune favors 
the fearless. 
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HOME FRONT 


THERE SOUND CRIES FOR HELP 


Is there enough zeal in our clergy and laity? 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR 











ACCORDING to the latest available figures, the 
total number of clergy in the United States, includ- 
ing Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, increased 
872 during the past year. Three new seminaries 
were established. The increase in the number of 
seminarians was 762. New parishes numbered 329. 
The Catholic population is recorded as 21,406,507 
—an increase of 239,827 over the preceding year. 
These figures indicate that the Church, despite 
revolutionary upheavals in other parts of the world, 
is maintaining a rapid rate of growth under the 
American flag. Those who are in the habit of re- 
ferring to the Church as a dormant, somnambulist 
institution are talking against the record. 

Our particular concern, however, is with those 
misguided enthusiasts who believe that the Chris- 
tian battle against paganism and unbelief has been 
so completely won in the United States that we 
can afford to concern ourselves almost exclusively 
with the Nazi-Communist threat to Christian civ- 
ilization in Europe—even to the extent of declar- 
ing a Holy War against Stalin and Hitler. 

The most recent survey reveals that 1,022 coun- 
ties in the United States are without resident 
priests. These counties are equal to the combined 
areas of the twelve mid-western States. They rep- 
resent an area of 757,017 square miles and com- 
prise one-fourth of the entire country. 

In the grand old State of Virginia, sixty-three 
per cent of the population is rural. Of the Catholic 
population of somewhat more than forty thousand, 
less than ten per cent is rural. Literally, according 
to Bishop Peter L. Ireton of Richmond, thousands 
of square miles are scarcely touched by the Church. 

If we are to begin a crusade on behalf of Chris- 
tianity, we should begin it in our own community. 
It is conceivable that, by putting aside our narrow- 
minded, tragic provincialism, we might even begin 
to carry the Christian message to our own rural 
areas. Bishop Hafey of Scranton recently declared: 

As we look to the future of the Church in Ameri- 
ca, we cannot overlook the fact that the important 
work, both as regards the progress of the Church 
and the hope of the future, lies in the very areas 
which at present seem to be our weakest. It is in 
the country areas that we have the true kind of 


family life. It is in these areas that the families 
are blessed with large numbers of children. It is 
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from the rural areas that we have received, in the 
past and will receive in the future, large numbers 
of zealous priests and Sisters. Not only in the large 
areas of the South and West, where the Church is 
weak, but in the rural sections of our populous 
dioceses, special attention must be given to the bring- 
ing of Catholic life into the farming areas. 

It is humanly impossible to devote our energies 
to the militant salvation of Christianity abroad 
and, at the same time, to labor unceasingly in the 
American missionary field. While the elemental 
instincts of charity forbfd us to close our eyes to 
the fate of Christianity in Europe, it seems to me 
that our first and paramount duty is to become 
Christ-bearers to our own people. 

When the saintly founders of Maryknoll, Bishop 
James Anthony Walsh and Father Price, inaugura- 
ted their fruitful venture in the Far East, they be- 
lieved that the expansion of charity involved in 
foreign missions could not fail to stimulate and 
benefit the home missions. They prophesied that 
the foreign effort, by a natural and supernatural 
reaction, would witness an increase of zeal for 
the home effort. Their prophecy has come true. 
Interest in the home missions has never been so 
lively as at the present time. The “other sheep” of 
our own country have been calling for missionaries 
for a century. We are at long last beginning to an- 
swer that imperative call. 

For my part, I sincerely hope that we are not 
led astray from this desperately necessary aposto- 
late by the naive belief that we should embark for 
Europe, with gun and bayonet, in order to impart 
to the benighted peoples of that beleaguered con- 
tinent, by means of gas and steel, the blessings of 
that Faith which we do not share with sixty-five 
million unbelievers in our own country. 

How is it possible to convert such an enormous 
number of American pagans? 

One answer may be found in a return to street 
preaching—the method used by Christ and His 
Apostles. We are being reminded today that when 
His public life began, He did not stay in His hum- 
ble home at Nazareth and wait for people to come 
to Him to hear His message. When He sent forth 
His Apostles, they preached His Gospel in every 
available public forum. If people refused or were 
unable to come to the Church, the Church was 








brought to them. This same method, as the fol- 
lowing examples will show, is now being employed 
in the United States. 

The Catholic Motor Missions were established in 
Missouri in the summer of 1935. Two priests car- 
ried on the work of street preaching in the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis and two in the diocese of St. 
Joseph. They conducted fourteen street missions— 
a total of eighty-four open-air meetings—and spoke 
to about 16,000 people. 

Since that time the C.M.M. have grown con- 
siderably. During the summer of 1938, more than 
four hundred meetings were held. The total at- 
tendance at these meetings was 105,750. The Mo- 
tor Mission work was spread from Missouri into 
the States of Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado 
and Texas. Many more priests are now engaged 
in the work which is supported entirely by volun- 
tary Catholic contributions. 

A free Correspondence Course was inaugurated 
for those who desired it. When the newspapers 
featured the story, applications began to pour in 
from all parts of the country. Thus, in the year 
and a half that the Correspondence Course has 
been in existence, the C.M.M. have given instruc- 
tion to over 1,200 people. Fifty-one out of every one 
hundred applicants have been men. 

A quiet sector of the vast Home Mission Front 
affords us a second notable example of recent mis- 
sionary activity in the United States. About a year 
ago, sermon courses were given in three rural 
towns under the direction of the Home Missioners 
of America. Each course lasted for six successive 
evenings. Two of them were given in small theatres 
in the business sections of the towns. These build- 
ings were especially engaged for the purpose and 
in the case of one of them the proprietor, a non- 
Catholic, refused to accept a cent for the use of 
his property. In the other town, no public hall was 
available for the complete course, so the Catholic 
church had to be used. Audiences were respectful 
and extremely attentive to all that was said. 

During the past summer the Home Missioners 
visited a small Catholic church in one of the priest- 
less counties of southern Ohio. The church was 
built in 1886. There are still some traces on the 
warped weather-boarding of the first and only 
coat of paint the church ever had. In the sacristy, 
a calendar of the year 1909 was discovered, which, 
so far as the Missioners could determine, was the 
last year that Manchester had a regular schedule 
of Masses—probably once a month. Since then, a 
priest came from Ripley, twenty miles away, on 
weekdays three times yearly for a few years, then 
only for an occasional funeral of which the last 
occurred ten years ago. 

Outdoor meetings were held in the town. The 
little wooden church was enriched with an ap- 
propriate liturgical altar. A confessional was built 
in the rear of the church and many minor repairs 
were rushed to completion. From this parish as a 
base, the Missioners went each night to neighbor- 
ing villages and towns to preach. Audiences aver- 
aged about seventy and, upon several occasions, 
were as high as four hundred. 


Only a few months ago, the announcement was 
made that one priest and seven seminarians had 
formally joined Father W. Howard Bishop as mem- 
bers of the new Society of Home Missioners of 
America. Father Raphael Sourd served for the past 
five years as spiritual director of St. Gregory’s 
Seminary, Cincinnati. Of the seven students, five 
are of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, one from the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore, and one from the diocese 
of Richmond. 

This new Religious Society will labor for the 
conversion of rural America to Christianity with 
the same earnestness and determination and on 
the same intensive basis as our foreign missionary 
societies are laboring for the conversion of the 
people of foreign lands. The method of the Society 
will be twofold: direct contact with the mission 
field, by parochial activity in weak country parishes 
assigned to it, and by annually repeated missions, 
with careful mail follow-up work, in the purely 
non-Catholic territory surrounding these parishes; 
and indirect contact, by making their technique, 
inspiration and other helps available at all times 
to the rural diocesan clergy throughout the United 
States through printed material and short courses 
for mission-minded priests. 

The Society will concentrate its activities upon 
the rural sections, first, because it is there that the 
Church is weakest today, and secondly, because the 
populations of these sections give the greatest 
promise of future increase and exercise a dominant 
influence upon the future of our urban centers. 

The Negro, as a separate missionary problem, 
is not new to the Church in America. The Josephite 
Fathers, established to labor among them, have 
been doing a magnificent work. The Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost, the Fathers of the Lyons African Mis- 
sioners, the Redemptorists, the Passionists, the 
Dominicans and the Jesuits, have been sending 
missionary priests to labor for their conversion. 
But there are 13,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States and only 250,000 of them are Catholics. 
They become necessarily a part of Father Bishop’s 
new Society—and of every Home Mission enter- 
prise that labors for the conversion of rural 
America. 

Missionary activity has a definite application to 
the laity. We can aid the priest by our prayers 
and by financial contributions. More particularly, 
as is now being done by members of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild and similar organizations in many 
States, we can take an active part in spreading the 
Gospel by word and by example. There are simply 
not enough priests in the United States to convert 
sixty-five million American pagans to Christianity. 
The laity must do their part in the apostolate of 
Catholic Action. For the reconstruction of the so- 
cial order cannot possibly be achieved so long as 
one half of our people pay lip-service, at most, to 
Christianity and the other half give homage to 
Mammon. 

Those who are so keen about saving Christianity 
abroad, by a holy war against Nazi-Communism, 
should not overlook the moral crisis confronting 
our own country and our own people. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. A check for $234,693 was 
handed to Secretary Morgenthau by Hjalmar J. 
Procope, Finnish Minister to the United States. It 
represented Finland’s semi-annual instalment on its 
war debt. Of the seventeen debtor nations, the in- 
stalment of thirteen fell due on the same day that 
Finland’s check was received. Hungary made a 
semi-annual token payment of $9,828.16. The other 
nations did not pay. . . . Secretary Morgenthau be- 
lieves the public debt limit should be raised from 
$45,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000, members of a 
House appropriations sub-committee disclosed. . . . 
The State Department placed a “moral embargo” 
on the sale by United States manufacturers of air- 
planes, airplane parts and equipment, of “plans, 
plants, manufacturing rights or technical informa- 
tion required for the production of high quality 
aviation gasoline” to nations “which are engaged 
in unprovoked bombing or machine-gunning of 
civilian populations from the air.”. . . Under-Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles, speaking in New 
York at a dinner given by the Cuban Chamber of 
Commerce, ridiculed Soviet Premier Molotov’s re- 
cent statement that Cuba could not obtain its in- 
dependence of the United States, referred ironically 
to the Soviet’s peculiar manner of protecting “the 
freedom and political independence of Finland.” 
The American Republics are determined that the 
“backwash” of the European war “must not roll 
up against the coasts of the Western Hemisphere,” 
Mr. Welles declared. . . . On the side porch of his 
home in Uvalde, Texas, Vice President John Nance 
Garner announced: “I will accept the nomination 
for President. I will make no effort to control any 
delegates. The people should decide.” . . . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt let it be known that if necessary 
to prevent starvation he would send army soup 
kitchens into Ohio. Governor John W. Bricker of 
Ohio retorted that dispatch of soup kitchens would 
be “purely for New Deal political effect.” 


WASHINGTON. In the House Committee investiga- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Board, counsel 
for the Committee introduced records in an attempt 
to show that Edwin S. Smith, Board member, 
helped a union by promoting a boycott of the Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. Mr. Smith wrote 
letters to Filene’s department store in Boston about 
the Berkshire Mills. He denied any intention of pro- 
moting boycotts. . . . One Board employe wrote 
to another one that a Supreme Court decision 
“had us disturbed” but “the courts have on their 
‘Red’ robes again and we are on top of the world.” 
...A report of Philip G. Phillips, a Board regional 
director, declared that a Cincinnati editor, a friend 
of his, had killed a story unfavorable to the Board 
and that C.I.O. officials told him obligations to 
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Communists barred settlement of a labor dispute. 
. . . Nathan Witt, Board secretary, conceded he 
had conferred with C.I.O. officials concerning the 
charges they later filed with the Board against the 
Inland Steel Company. 


AT Home. A fourth Communist, Isaiah Litvac- 
koff, was indicted on passport fraud charges... . 
Morris Liskin, president of the Bookniga Corpora- 
tion, New York, accused of failing to register with 
the State Department as a foreign agent, pleaded 
guilty in a District of Columbia court. Norman 
Weinberg and Raphael Rush of the Bookniga Cor- 
poration were also indicted. The corporation was 
described as a distributing agency in the United 
States for propaganda from Moscow. . . . Former 
President Hoover, head of the Finnish Relief Fund, 
cabled $100,000 to Finland. . . . The Communist 
Party urged its members to stop boycotting Ger- 
man goods, but to continue the boycott on Japanese 
materials. . . . Earl Browder addressed a class at 
Columbia University, spoke also at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was refused permission to 
talk at City College of New York. . . . Heywood 
Broun, widely-known newspaper columnist, presi- 
dent and co-founder of the American Newspaper 
Guild, died in New York, aged fifty-one. Broun 
became a Catholic last Spring. At the funeral, Mon- 
signor Fulton J. Sheen, who received Broun into 
the Church, revealed the story of the conversion. 
Searching for peace of soul, Broun tried psycho- 
analyists in vain. A visit to the shrine of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe in Mexico impressed him with the 
inspiration for womanhood provided by devotion 
to Our Lady. Following the election of Pope Pius 
XII, he became convinced the Papacy was the only 
moral authority in the world. He believed he could 
not have his own individual religion any more than 
he could have his own individual astronomy or 
mathematics. He sought a corporate religion with 
a social aspect, wherein he could join in the cor- 
porate prayer and the corporate sacrifice of mil- 
lions, and obtain pardon from God, asserting that 
he did not want to appear on judgment day “as 
I am now.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. Prime Minister Chamberlain in- 
timating that Britain would render Finland what 
aid she could without becoming embroiled with the 
Soviets, declared that sympathy for Russia’s victim 
must not divert the British from their first objec- 
tive, the defeat of Nazi Germany. . . . He urged 
lonesome parents not to bring their evacuated chil- 
dren back to London for the holidays. . . . Two 
Irishmen, charged with complicity in the Irish Re- 
publican Army bombing, were sentenced to death. 
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. . . In Ottawa, Great Britain, Canada, Australia 

and New Zealand signed a document, agreeing on 

arrangements to build a huge Empire air force. . . . 

A division of Canadian troops arrived in Britain. 
a a C7 


ITALY. Speaking before the Chamber of Fasces 
and Guilds, Foreign Minister Count Ciano, revealed 
he informed Germany last May that Italy would 
not be ready for war for three years, and that the 
Reich agreed to avoid questions that would cause 
trouble before that time. While condoning the Nazi- 
Soviet pact, he stated it went further than Italy 
expected. Britain and France brought Russia back 
into European affairs by seeking a treaty with her, 
the Italian Foreign Minister declared, adding that 
Britain and France were to be blamed for not ac- 
cepting Premier Mussolini’s peace proposal of 
August 31. . . . On August 11 last, Berlin rejected 
Premier Mussolini’s suggestion of arbitration in the 
Polish dispute, he disclosed. the Balkans, 
Count Ciano felt that “the creation of a bloc” 
would not be useful to the participating countries 
or for the purpose of hastening peace. Italy, how- 
ever, is always ready to give advice and aid to the 
Balkan nations, he asserted. . . . An Italian-Ru- 
manian trade agreement was signed in Rome. 


FINNS-SOVIET. Red air raiders flew over Finland, 
bombed Helsinki, Abo, Borga, Viborg, Hangoe. . 
Finnish airmen attacked Bolshevik troops on both 
sides of the Soviet-Finn border. . . . On the Karelian 
Isthmus, the Reds were still ‘unable to break 
through the Mannerheim Line. . . . Finns hurled 
back Soviet thrusts at Koirinoja and Syskyjaervi. 
. .. In the Salla district, the Marxmen staged seven 
attacks in one period of twenty-four hours, each 
assault being broken by the Finnish fighters, but 
Soviet pressure was increasing. . . . A Finnish of- 
fensive near Lake Aglae gained ground... . On the 
Arctic front south of Petsamo, Russians forced the 
Finnish army to retreat. The Red columns con- 
quered Finland’s narrow corridor to the Arctic 
Ocean. . . . Following their recapture of Suomus- 
salmi, Finns claimed they routed Russian troops, 
destroyed 7,000 of them. . . . Kyosti Kallio, Presi- 
dent of Finland, appealed to the world for material 
aid. . . . Finnish Foreign Minister Vaino A. Tanner 
broadcast an appeal to Russia to end its “barbar- 
ous” invasion, declared that Finland though pre- 
pared to defend itself to the end, was willing to 
grant sweeping concessions. 


War. The Allied Supreme War Council decided to 
aid Finland materially, to recognize and cooperate 
with the Czecho-Slovak National Committee. .. . 
Winston Churchill, First Lord of the British Ad- 
miralty, declared the British submarine Salmon 
destroyed a large German submarine, later struck 
a 6,000-ton German cruiser with one torpedo and a 
second Nazi cruiser of similar size with two. The 
British submarine Ursula, he said, reported sinking 
a 6,000-ton German cruiser of the Koeln class, 


when the ship was surrounded by six German de- 
stroyers. .. . The Ursula penetrated the defenses 
at the mouth of the Elbe. . . . The 1,375-ton British 
destroyer Duchess was sunk in a collision. . . . In 
the largest British air assault of the war, forty- 
four Royal Air Force planes flew over the Reich’s 
North Sea coast line, battled German pursuit planes 
at Heligoland Bight, Berlin claimed thirty-four of 
the British planes were brought down, with loss of 
two Germans. London said only seven planes were 
unaccounted for. ...British flyers also rained bombs 
on Nazi bases at Borkum, Norderney and Sylt near 
the River Ems... . In the sea battle off the South 
American coast between three British cruisers and 
the German pocket battleship Graf Spee, the Brit- 
ish cruiser Eweter suffered severe damage, only 
one gun remaining in commission. Sixty-one were 
killed on the Exeter, eleven on the Ajax and 
Achilles. . . . In Montevideo, where the Graf Spee 
sought refuge, December 13, thirty-six Germans 
were buried. . . . The Uruguayan Government or- 
dered the Graf Spee to leave Montevideo by 8 p.m., 
December 17. Unable to obtain an extension of time, 
Captain Hans Langsdorff conferred with Berlin, 
received orders to scuttle his ship. At 6.20 p.m., 
December 17, the Graf Spee moved out of the har- 
bor, was scuttled in the mouth of the River Plate. 
The crew were transported to Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, interned there. Captain Langsdorff pro- 
tested to the Uruguayan Government, asserting in- 
sufficient time had been permitted for repairs to 
the battleship. Following internment of his crew, 
Captain Langsdorff committed suicide in Buenos 
Aires. . . . Uruguay protested to Britain and Ger- 
many over the battle in her territorial waters. . . . 
Chased by a British cruiser, the German freighter 
Arauca sought refuge in the harbor of Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida. . . . The 32,581-ton German luxury 
liner Columbus slipped out of Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
was intercepted by a British destroyer, was also 
scuttled by its crew. The United States cruiser 
Tuscaloosa picked up 577 of the Columbus crew, 
brought them into New York. 


FOOTNOTES. Italian King Victor Emmanuel and 
Queen Elena visited the Pope in Vatican. The Holy 
Father announced that in return he would visit 
the King and Queen in the Quirinal. . . . Japanese 
Foreign Minister, Admiral Nomura, promised Uni- 
ted States Ambassador Grew Japan would reopen 
the Yangtze River between Shanghai and Nanking 
to the trade of all nations and would also reopen 
the Pearl River at Canton. A new Chinese offensive 
was aimed at the recapture of Nanning. . . . Ger- 
man and British missionaries belonging to mobilized 
classes were being recalled. . . . The Government- 
controlled Soviet press devoted practically all its 
space to Joseph Stalin’s birthday on December 21. 
Hitler felicitated the Red dictator. . . . Rumania 
agreed to increase oil exports to Germany by seven 
per cent. . . . Vrano Tiso, Minister from Slovakia 
to Russia, arrived in Moscow as the Soviets de- 
cided to close the Czecho-Slovak legation there. . . . 
Cuba ratified a new trade treaty with Washington. 
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CONGRESS INVESTIGATES 


THE Administration and Mrs. Roosevelt have com- 
bined forces to discredit the Dies Committee. Mrs. 
Roosevelt in particular is greatly fearful that the 
Committee is tearing up the Bill of Rights, and 
stamping with particular fury upon those sections 
which safeguard the rights of persons accused of 
crime. While it need hardly be observed that wit- 
nesses cited by this Committee, or voluntarily ap- 
pearing before it, are not defendants in criminal 
cases, we quite agree that the procedure in Con- 
gressional investigations leaves very much to be 
desired. 

The prime purpose of a Congressional investiga- 
tion is to furnish Congress with information which 
will aid it in legislating. The object is not to supply 
grand juries with prima-facie evidence for indict- 
ments, and still less to promote political careers, or 
pander to a sensation-loving press. Its job is to get 
at the facts, and that is never an easy task. People 
who say: “Just give me the facts, and leave out 
the frills,” are blissfully unaware that facts are 
elusive. They are shyer than Wordsworth’s violet, 
half-hidden by a mossy stone. Even the mossy 
stone, as most committees discover, can assume a 
protective coloration that is admirably cryptic. The 
investigator must learn to leave no mossy stone un- 
turned, and only experience can teach him. 

Long before Mrs. Roosevelt began to display her 
ceaseless solicitude for the American Youth Con- 
gress and other pinkish nests for the young and 
inexperienced, this Review called for a reform of 
the usual investigating methods. Perhaps a com- 
mittee need not be bound by the procedures usual 
in our courts, but it ought to be bound by the rules 
of evidence. “Evidence” is not mere opinion. Wit- 
nesses testify according to their knowledge and 
belief, but unless what a witness believes to be true 
can be separated from what he knows to be true, 
we may arrive at a conclusion that is wholly false. 
The witness may be honestly mistaken, or he may 
be a skilful liar. All the world may not be given to 
lying, as Falstaff thought, but every investigation 
attracts liars, as apple blossoms attract bees. 

It has been objected that the work of committees 
would be too much delayed, were the ordinary rules 
of evidence enforced. That may be, but a flood of 
hearsay testimony is worse than useless, since it is 
misleading. The LaFollette Committee on Civil 
Rights brought out much that is valuable, but along 
with truth an amazing amount of hearsay and 
opinion, all of it received with impartiality by the 
Committee, and distributed to a bewildered public. 

Testimony offered at these investigations should 
be subjected to stiff cross-examination. The ag- 
grieved citizen (or association) who feels that a 
committee is preferring charges that cannot be sus- 
tained, should be given complete liberty to present 
his defense, and, if he wishes, to be represented by 
counsel. The work of the Committee may thus be 
slowed down, but when the prime purpose is to 
ascertain the truth, time is of secondary considera- 
tion. 
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LABOR AND 


THE National Labor Board is not the whole of 
the Wagner Act, but it is the agency by which 
the Act is judged, and today the Board seems to 
be friendless. Some of its agents appear to have 
acted in a manner which recalls most vividly and 
unpleasantly the excesses of the worst days of Pro- 
hibition. Instead of allaying labor troubles, these 
fanatics have multiplied them, and today the Board 
stands condemned by the two chief labor organiza- 
tions, by employers, and by one of its own mem- 
bers. It is imperative that Congress demand a com- 
plete change in the Board’s methods. 


THE NEW 


IT has been a hard year. Even Pollyanna can- 
not protest that it has been prosperous. But it 
might have been much-worse. We are still alive, 
aren’t we? 

The poet advises us that since the Old Year 
is dying, we had best let him go. There is wis- 
dom in the counsel. He is like a friend whose 
presence reminds us that we owe him money. 
He recalls days on which we were foolish, or 
unkind, or ridiculous, days on which we, if no 
one else, knew that we were untrue to God, un- 
true to ourselves. With sigh, let the Old Year 
go. Few things are duller than last year’s 
almanac. 

Some months ago, Dr. Arthur H. Compton 
was present at the dedication of a new tele- 
scope. It was a gigantic contrivance, yet as 
delicate as the most finely attuned instrument 
in the laboratory of the physicist. Men had 
labored for years to calculate how it could be 
made, for at times the technical difficulties in 
its construction seemed insuperable. Their task 
finished, it remained for humbler workers to 
prove that the calculations were correct, and 
for a railroad company to devise a method of 
transporting it safely across the country. At 
every point, problems that strained the knowl- 
edge and ingenuity of the planners and makers 
obtruded themselves, but all were solved. At 
last the astronomers had an instrument of 
which they had dreamed, a device of steel and 
glass which, they hoped, would widen the hor- 
izons of science by bringing new planets into 
their ken, and revealing to the eye of man vast 
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THE BOARD 


FORTUNATELY, it will not be difficult to enact 
appropriate legislation. Fortunately, too, recent 
events indicate that leaders in the C.I.O. have at 
last realized that they can no longer work with 
members of the Communist party, or with Com- 
munist sympathizers. If, then, the Labor Board can 
be reformed, and the C.I.O. be reorganized to bring 
it back to its original purpose, the prospect for a 
cessation of the industrial battles which have done 
much to prolong the depression, is exceedingly 
bright. We shall be happier if during 1940 these 
changes can be effected. 


DAWNS 


expanses hitherto known only to God and His 
angels. 

As Dr. Compton looked at this marvelous 
machine, an uneasy thought took possession of 
his mind. The very skill, that had laboriously 
brought this great revealer into being, was at 
that moment being applied to baser uses. The 
steel-makers who constructed the framework 
of the telescope, also constructed long-range 
guns. The devices used to train the telescope 
upon a star were also employed to train a gun 
upon a ship. What man could use for the en- 
largement of his mind, and for the welfare of 
the people, could also be used to kill and to 
destroy. 

The thought is sobering, but at the same time 
encouraging. 

The whole problem comes back in the words 
of the soldier-Saint, Ignatius, set forth in his 
First Principle and Foundation. Man was made 
to praise, revere and serve Almighty God, and 
all things on the face of the earth were given 
him to help him attain his end. Hence he must 
use these creatures to the extent that they help 
him, and abstain from them when they hinder 
him. On that principle and foundation, not only 
individual spiritual progress, but civilization it- 
self is based. If in the year to come, we wish to 
make the world a happier place for ourselves 
and our neighbors, we must turn to the phi- 
losophy of Ignatius, which is the wisdom of 
Jesus Christ. As we forget about reforming the 
world, and use all that God has given us to re- 
form ourselves, we reform the world. 








HEYWOOD BROUN 


LAST week there died in New York a man who 
had only one purpose in life. That purpose was to 
save his soul. His name was Heywood Broun. 

How long this purpose had been dominant in his 
life, we do not know. Yet it seems to us that Hey- 
wood Broun was a man who for years had been 
seeking God, if haply he might find Him. He tried 
to find Him in many ways, and sometimes thought 
he had found Him. That would content him, but 
only for a brief spell, and the old unrest would 
again seize him. He knew then that his pilgrimage 
had not ended, and once more he took the road. 

For years he wandered in strange paths, and fol- 
lowed fading lights. But he did not lose hope. His 
courage never faltered. The time came (not many 
years ago, we think) when Heywood Broun said to 
himself that all he had seen of this world was only 
a passing show. Nothing was what it seemed to be, 
except the goodness he had glimpsed in a few 
chosen souls. 

In his pilgrimage, Heywood Broun made many 
mistakes. But he never made the mistake of falling 
into cynicism. In all his doubt, he did not doubt 
that men and women could be good. If he once 
taught Socialism, or seemed to find what he sought 
in Communism, it was because he thought that he 
must save his soul by helping his suffering fellow 
men. The philosophical errors in Socialism and 
Communism never attracted him. What he saw in 
these movements was a brave attempt to make life 
worth living for millions who asked little, and were 
denied that little. What at first puzzled, and finally 
disillusioned him, was his recognition that Social- 
ism and Communism did not consider that man had 
a soul, or if he did, that man had to save his soul. 

Heywood Broun did not know it, but he was be- 
ginning to see God in man. In the outcast and the 
wastrel, he discerned at least the faint outlines of 
God’s image. He hated cruelty with an unrelenting 
hatred, but even in the oppressor he at last learned 
to find that image. It was a distorted image, and 
how that had come about, he did not know. It was: 
not for him to judge. In his fiercest denunciations 
of men who prey upon the poor, one can sense a 
certain pity for the oppressors. Perhaps it was not 
wholly their fault that they did not know they had 
souls to save. 

In his dealings with the downtrodden, Heywood 
Broun found men and women who bore their suf- 
ferings with patience. They were not broken-spirit- 
ed. It seemed to him that they had found what for 
years he had sought. It was Faith in God. It was 
confidence that in another world all their wrongs 
would be righted. It was an unfaltering belief that 
suffering helped them to save their.souls. Heywood 
Broun wanted to make their philosophy of life his 
own. ' 

He discovered that these men and women were 
Catholics. They were not deceiving themselves. 
They knew. All his life Heywood Broun had been 
deceived, and after every experience the irresistible 
conviction that, come what might, he must save 
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his soul, urged him on to find the power that would 
show him how to save it. He discovered that power 
at last in the Catholic Church. Her teaching was 
human. That appealed to him. Her teaching was 
Divine. That won his unswerving allegiance. She 
could teach him how to save his soul, and for Hey- 
wood Broun nothing else was important. 

God Whom he had seen in His suffering children 
was good to Heywood Broun. Christ, Our Saviour, 
Who noted the widow’s mite, and promised to take 
as done for Himself whatever we do for the least 
of His brethren, did not forget him. Fortified by 
the saving Sacraments he went forth to meet his 
God. No longer does he search in curious by-paths, 
no longer must he turn from one perplexing phi- 
losophy to another. Heywood Broun, the man who 
had determined to save his soul, has gone home. 
We who remain pray that his brave, forthright, 
honest soul may be speedily admitted into the 
peace, refreshment, and light of the eternal King- 
dom of God. 


BREAD, NOT BULLETS 


INTEREST in the sufferings of the Finnish people 
has been stimulated by the differences of opinion 
expressed by former President Hoover and the 
State Department. If they induce the American 
people to give generously, they have served a good 
purpose. 

Thousands of Finns have been driven from their 
homes, and are completely destitute. The next 
months will bring bitter weather, and unless re- 
lief can be speedily arranged for them, many will 
perish. Most Americans cherish a peculiar regard 
for the Finns as the only people in Europe who 
really tried to pay us what they owe us. A stronger 
claim upon our regard is their great need. 

But it would be a serious matter were the chari- 
table purpose of the campaign for relief in Finland 
perverted by political designs of a military nature. 
It is one thing to help people in distress by provid- 
ing food, shelter, and medicine, but quite another 
to afford them aid in war. Unless we completely 
misunderstand him, it is Walter Lippmann’s idea 
that the Finns need ammunition far more sorely 
than they need bread. “It is important to remember 
that no relief will reach the Finns,” he writes, “if 
Finland is not successfully defended.” Hence he 
recommends a plan, admittedly ‘a departure from 
the letter of the neutrality laws,” which will per- 
mit Finland to borrow money in the United States, 
and expend it here for war materials. 

That plan, in our opinion, is frightfully danger- 
ous. It is all the more dangerous because of its link 
with the generous emotions of the American peo- 
ple. To supply a nation engaged in war with muni- 
tions is the first step to war. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that world peace 
depends upon our staying out of this war. To use 
American charity to bring us nearer war is a per- 
version of charity. Justice to our own people and 
charity to the world alike demand that we keep 
out of war. 
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WAITING FOR HIM 


AS Saint Paul writes, God never left mankind with- 
out some knowledge of Himself. From the finite 
things about them, men could come by the aid of 
reason alone to the knowledge of an infinite Cre- 
ator and Law-giver. But to one nation, God revealed 
Himself directly, and among the people of Israel 
there were many holy men and women who adored 
Him and served Him in love. Their knowledge, 
when compared with ours, was incomplete, for they 
did not know the revelation of God in Christ Jesus. 
It is indeed possible that to some Saints of the Old 
Law God made Himself known in divers ways not 
recorded in the ancient Scriptures; but, however 
this may be, we can be sure that even before the 
coming of Our Saviour, God never turned away 
from the soul that turned to Him in unfeigned love 
and humble service. 

The vast majority of these Saints were to go 
down into the grave without seeing the Incarnate 
Son of God, the long-awaited Redeemer. Like Moses 
who viewed the Promised Land only from afar, but 
was not permitted to enter it, these holy persons 
looked upon the Saviour only through the eyes of 
the Prophets. But to some was reserved the great 
privilege of fulfilling the hope of Job, by looking 
with eyes of flesh upon Jesus of Nazareth, the 
promised Redeemer. : 

Among these were the two Saints of whom Saint 
Luke tells us in the Gospel for tomorrow (ii, 33- 
40), Simeon and Anna. We do not know much 
about them; they come before us in one glorious 
moment, and quickly retire into holy obscurity. 
They had lived for a moment which, to the end 
of time, all Christians relive when they listen to 
the words of this Gospel. Tradition tells us that 
Simeon took the Divine Infant in his arms, as he 
spoke of the Saviour’s mission, and of the sword 
that would pierce His Mother’s heart. Simeon had 
recognized the Messias at once, and in this mo- 
ment of sweet and tender awe his patient soul was 
rewarded with a foretaste of Heaven, the recom- 
pense made by Infinite love for his long years of 
waiting. Perhaps the little Child smiled at Him, and 
the tiny hands of God entangled themselves (as 
the hands of Christ’s little brothers and sisters will 
do) in the old man’s beard. Simeon must wait for 
the Redemption of Calvary, but after this moment 
his days could never be dark. For he had seen God. 

As Simeon goes out of the Temple, Anna, the 
prophetess, approaches the earthly Holy Trinity. 
Old in years, she had known fasting, and prayer, 
and good works, and the yearnings of those who 
seek God. All good women love babies, and that 
will give us the measure of the love of a saint, who 
in a Child saw her Saviour. Her years of waiting 
had been recompensed. 

Some day, please God, we too shall look upon 
Our Saviour with these tired eyes, and behold Him 
in His glorified Humanity. But, more blessed than 
Simeon and Anna, we can visit Him now, and daily 
take Him, not into our arms, but into our very 
hearts. Why are we so slow to come to Him? We 
need not wait. He is here. 
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PARK SENATE 

Eprtor: Did you know that there is an old man in 
Santa Monica, over 93, but immensely active, who 
makes AMERICA his weekly bible? He reads it with 
a magnifying glass; then, between issues, he goes 
down to the park that overlooks the sea and dis- 
cusses it. He chums daily with a group of wealthy 
retired bankers, architects and others, calls them 
“the senators,” and down at “the senate” he is con- 
sidered by them as an oracle of wisdom. Everytime 
I see him, he trots out one of the late issues and 
says: “Here! Read this article and take it back with 
you. It’s a damn fine thing.” 

Oh, yes; he pioneered the West, lost his fortune 
and made it again, half a dozen times. Has a town 
in Nevada named after him, McSweeney Junction. 
He hauled twenty-mule-team borax, worked on 
railroads, is undoubtedly the most widely read and 
intelligent character I have ever known. He con- 
verted a Communist down at the park recently by 
using the arguments he found in AMERICA. Every- 
body knows him as “Uncle John.” I wish you could 
meet him. You would find in him the very best (and 
most enthusiastic) advertisement for AMERICA you 
can imagine. 


Alma, Calif. JOHN E, Opou, S.J. 


SANTA CLAUS 

Eprtor: The observations by Father O’Connell on 
“the contradictory glorification of a mythological 
Saint Claus” and “the natural philanthrophy” of 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol are all very pretty 
sounding for an old dyed-in-the-wool Irish Catholic 
like your Aunt Agatha and this scribe. But a smart, 
hard-headed non-Catholic would not take the little 
essay quite so easily. He would logically argue you 
back to first causes and ask why “the modern play 
of Santa Claus has omitted the principal actor.” 
And why Charles Dickens “had missed the essence 
of Christmas.” 

Nor do I care for the characteristic tendency of 
Mr. Belloc who always traces the roots of modern 
evils back into the Reformation. My smart non- 
Catholic friend would set both Father O’Connell 
and Mr. Belloc back on their heels with two hu- 
miliating questions: “Granted what you say is true, 
gentlemen! But answer me, why have we got a 
cock-eyed view of Christmas today? And what 
brought on the Reformation to which you trace 
back all our modern isms and screwballologies?” 

I think the true answer for these things is that 
somewhere back round the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries our ancient Catholic forbears, perhaps, 
were not the Catholics they might have been. The 
sooner we stop trying to white-wash the historical 
“fox passes” of bad Catholics and bad Catholic na- 


tions, and face the hard facts, the more respect we 
are going to receive from our non-Catholic neigh- 
bors. 

I admire people today for their love of the mod- 
ern Santa Claus even though they do not associate 
him with the “principal actor.” I am glad they love 
and reverence Dickens’ A Christmas Carol, even 
though the story is dripping merely with philan- 
throphy. Thank God they have at least these 
things! But I bow my head in shame to think that 
the reason they have not the Catholic ideals and 
concepts of your Aunt Agatha and me is largely 
because of our Christian ancestors and our own 
lack of zeal and charity to implant real Catholicism 
in their hearts. 

Newton, Mass. np & & 


GOOD CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


Epitor: James J. Daly, in the Editorial Survey in 
the December issue of Thought, mentions that “too 
many Catholic readers, reviewers and writers in 
Catholic periodicals place so much emphasis on the 
merit and importance of un-Catholic and anti-Cath- 
olic literature that, justly or not, one cannot escape 
the impression that they are disdainful of Catholic 
books not welcomed by the non-Catholic public.” 

How shockingly true the above remarks! How- 
ever, there is yet time to undo some of the wrong 
and I wish to commence by shouting out loud about 
Leonard Feeney’s recent book, You’d Better Come 
Quietly. Any one of the fourteen selections are 
interesting, but give me the one that is title for the 
book, wherein the author takes us “from nothing 
to God.” This is literature! We should be proud of 
our Catholic literature that gives the mind some- 
thing to feed upon; not the empty husks or petite 
pastries that sicken the stomach and leave us in a 
state of bewilderment. Watch for your Catholic 
literature, and have the courage to recognize it, 
and praise it out loud, too. 


Chicago, Ill. CARL A. JOSSECK 


POOR CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


EpiTor: I am very anxious, after reading a state- 
ment in your Comment department (November 
11), to be informed of or to be presented with a 
list of this “attractive and up-to-date” Catholic 
literature. To my mind, at least, there are very few 
religious magazines which offer well-written, well- 
planned fiction and short stories. 

I have examined quite a number of publications 
which, because of their triteness and seemingly 
prejudiced content, tend to repel the intelligent 
Catholic reader rather than attract him. Surely 
there are enough Catholic authors capable of writ- 
ing good literature that will offend no moral code 
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or principle and yet will escape from the “goody- 
goody” motif so prevalent in today’s Catholic read- 
ing. 

And then, too, Catholic publishers seem to for- 
get that, for the average person, color and eye- 
appeal are incentives to buy. And color may be 
utilized to a great extent and still not question the 
sobriety of the material inside. Pictures, too, add 
much to a magazine. Not that they must be ar- 
ranged as in Life, but in a way so that they will give 
the eye a little rest after its wrestling with the 
printed page. 

Please do not gain the impression that I am hop- 
ing for the abandonment of Catholic reading. I 
only wish to see it stimulated and aroused from a 
lethargy that is causing its exclusion from thou- 
sands of homes, Catholic or non-Catholic. 

Worcester, Mass. JOHN F. S. GAHAGAN 


INDIAN SCHOOLS 

Epitor: Two Bishops of the Southwest—Arch- 
bishop Gerken of Santa Fe, N. M., and Bishop 
Gercke of Tucson, Ariz., request the Marquette 
League to make its Christmas appeal this year for 
the benefit of the Indian Missions schools in their 
dioceses. 

The fear that our Catholic children will be 
weaned from the mission schools worries these two 
missionary Bishops. They tell me that public 
schools and schools of other denominations are 
making a strong bid for their Indian children. All 
these schools are well supplied with money and are 
doing everything possible to attract our Indian 
children from our modest mission schools. The In- 
dian people themselves are very poor but they 
gladly cooperate with the missionaries in their en- 
deavor to keep the mission schools open. If Ca- 
tholicism is to flourish among the thousands of 
Indians in the Southwest, it is of vital importance 
for them to have Catholic schools throughout the 
various reservations. Consequently, the eyes of 
these Bishops, their missionaries and especially the 
children turn to us for support. 

New York, N. Y. REV. BERNARD A. CULLEN 

Director General, Marquette League 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


EpitTor: I have frequently noticed in recent issues 
of AMERICA comments on the splendid work being 
done by free employment bureaus set up by various 
parishes and parish organizations. Insofar as these 
activities result in unemployed persons receiving 
jobs, they cannot be criticized. Unemployment has 
so many unfortunate consequences that any efforts 
to lessen joblessness are praiseworthy. 

However, none of the articles or letters to the 
editor have mentioned the public employment of- 
fices maintained by every State in the United 
States. The Cincinnati office of the Ohio State Em- 
ployment Service placed 2,107 persons in private 
industry jobs during the month of October, 1939. 
These placements included all types of white-collar, 
skilled and unskilled workers. 
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It seems to me that pastors and those concerned 
with the problem of unemployment might profit- 
ably consider close cooperation with the public em- 
ployment service as an alternative to the establish- 
ment of parochial employment offices. If all of the 
unemployed in the parish were sent to the public 
employment offices, trained interviewers would 
carefully consider their work records and education 
with a view to sending them to jobs best suited to 
their occupational qualifications. At the same time, 
parish employers should be urged to secure their 
workers through the facilities of the public employ- 
ment offices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio EDWARD M. DOOLEY 


MEDICAL MISSION 
EpiTor: From all over the mission world the Cath- 
olic Medical Mission Board receives pitiful appeals, 
giving heart-rending details of want and misery. 
The missionary sisters, who, too often, have to care 
for the sick poor in bare, unequipped hospitals 
sometimes have to use newspapers instead of band- 
ages, pen knives instead of instruments, and tear 
up what they can spare of their own scanty cloth- 
ing to stop the bleeding of the lepers. What an ap- 
peal to our charity and generosity at this season, 
when we are overwhelmed with gifts from God. 

New York CATHOLIC MEDICAL MISSION BOARD 

8 West 17th Street 


WORTHY OF PITY 


Epitor: There are no poor souls in purgatory, we 
are told in the opening sentence of The Poor Souls 
Not Quite So Poor (AMERICA, November 18). The 
author of the contribution would have us substitute 
“Holy souls” for the traditional “poor souls.” 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary defines poor: 
“Worthy of pity or sympathy.” Why are the souls 
in purgatory worthy of our pity and sympathy? 
Because they are deprived of the Beatific Vision of 
God. According to all theologians this deprivation 
is the severest punishment that can be inflicted 
upon a disembodied soul. Pohle-Preuss, Eschatol- 
ogy, says: 

The consciousness of being separated from the 
Creator, who is so near and yet so far, causes ter- 
rible suffering. For the rest, it would be no easier to 
write a psychology of the poor souls in Purgatory 
than of the damned in Hell. We earthly pilgrims are 
incapable of forming an adequate conception of the 
spiritual suffering involved in even a temporary 
privation of the Beatific Vision. Shorn of all earthly 
impediments, and placed beyond the world of sense 
which veils the world of the spirit, the poor souls 
in Purgatory concentrate their attention on God. 
But God hides and withdraws from them, which 
causes them to be tormented incessantly by a veri- 
table agony of love. 

Webster’s large dictionary defines privation as 
the absence of what is necessary for comfort. 
Hence the souls in purgatory are in need, and this 
renders them truly and really poor. Msgr. Joseph 
Pohle, D.D., in his Eschatology speaks constantly 
of the “poor” souls. 


St. Francis, S. D. JOSEPH H. WELS, S.J. 
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INSPIRER OF POET AND SAINT 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH, S.J. 








POETRY takes for its object the concrete and the 
individual. The simplest thing to be said of poetry 
is that it rivets the attention upon the object; no 
matter how we consider its processes it is doing no 
more than this. Now, if we consider the simplest 
of these processes or techniques, that which we 
ordinarily term creation, it will be seen to be noth- 
ing more than a sort of isolation of an individual 
that requires only such isolation to possess for man 
the beauty it possesses for itself. 

Reality is, unfortunately, a continuity in which 
one person or thing or event flows almost imper- 
ceptibly into another. Heraclitus glories in it; Keats 
complained of it; we shall see that we must do 
both. At any rate the poet sets his energies largely 
to the breaking down of this continuum by the 
giving of a frame, in the many ways possible to 
his genius, to the individual. Some simple illustra- 
tions will clarify the point. 

Consider the difficulties offered to the eye by 
the unending flow of beauty upon beauty in a coun- 
try landscape. Still, despite the abundance, the 
mind, not discovering what is really there, will 
refuse the act of contemplation. There is a vague 
dissatisfaction and, strangely enough, it is not a 
dissatisfaction with the finite but with a sort of 
infinite. If we now ask the mind to retreat behind 
the arch of a cloister and look then upon the long 
hills, the sectored fields, the military corn, chari- 
tably bounded and framed by our arch so that the 
seer need not look on and on forever, we can only 
appeal to experience to know that then he is at 
quiescence and returns again and again to his pic- 
ture. 

The same simple necessity of limit is used by 
the Greek sculptor who traces square or arch about 
the memorial figure of the dead matron so that 
shoulder and arm or portion of head project be- 
yond the frame. The bottom of a cup, the side or 
shoulder of a vase, might serve the same purpose. 
Such things help to catch the figure, to freeze the 
movement, and to suggest exclusion of all other 
things. Continuity makes the eye wander; limit 
forces us to attend to the individual. 

We must not be so awkward as to pretend that 


in every case, even in any case, either nature or 
art secures such an end by drawing a few lines 
about their objects; external form is the easiest 
part of the task. In great work it is the inner limita- 
tions that must be found. The play has its own 
beginning, middle and end. The last is, for ex- 
ample, that significant moment toward which all 
things are seen to converge, so necessary and so 
final that not only the Greek but all great drama, 
indeed, must somehow breathe the sense of fate 
about it. 

All great poetry has this sense of an ending about 
every part of it (I am tempted to say that the 
growth of an awareness of it is the first great step 
in a humanistic education). Even the couplet has 
it; for rhyme is, in the monotone of measure and 
line, a sort of sudden burst of sunset splendor by 
which the day tells us of an hour in its own calm 
movement that is not only another hour but one 
that is a final glory toward which the whole day 
swings. The sonnet has its own liquid movement 
within which it so perfectly enshrines a sigh or a 
regret or a picture. The ballad: its growing swerve 
and vitality of sound is only the crying out of the 
discovered form of the story’s motion. The music 
of this and of all poetry is not an exterior addi- 
tion but is that happily found inner frame of a 
thing or event which makes the understanding and 
the memory of it easier. 

Poetry, therefore, loves to encase the individual 
in its own shrine of form. It is always an effective 
stimulus to imaginative writing to work upon the 
creative production of those things in life which 
we would like to remember forever and so would 
like to see made easily memorable in words. You 
will remember the sonnet of Hopkins on souls pass- 
ing in a crowd to whom Christ alone attends. The 
continuity of the crowd in life is the thing that 
makes loneliness possible and our attention to in- 
dividuals impossible. Sometimes a happy combina- 
tion of circumstances breaks it down: a fog upon 
a bridge, a sudden hand of one beggar reaching 
out, one word, one look, and the whole terrible 
value of human personality strikes upon us. Great 
poetry must do that in every line, be it talking of 
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man or a delicatessen shop. It is always trying to 
stimulate something from attention to adoration 
for the things that are. Every simile is an impa- 
tient phrase that tries to shock the mind into see- 
ing something, if only by likeness. 

My God is a strong fortress 

My love is like a red, red rose 


But what of the little things, things much under 
God and love? Nothing is below the notice of the 
poet; he knows that if the sun fall properly upon 
a junk heap, all will gleam like an island of dia- 
monds in a surrounding sea that once was beau- 
tiful but now has been forgotten. He hates but 
one thing and that is the mediocrity of soul that 
is the same thing as inattention; he has one ideal, 
even if he is not a Christian: it is the infinite power 
of Christ’s mind that exhausts itself upon each 
thing or soul in the world. Mediocrity is the enemy, 
but there is a way out of it for every man, if he 
can only come to see the grandeur of any part of 
things. 

All this is the prelude, in the natural order, to 
supernatural charity. The habit of awareness of 
being, the power of isolating, will some day grow 
into love. It is not a simple path, for a liberal edu- 
cation is never completed. This is all to recognize 
that charity can have its roots in hard work. The 
prelude can be long. And in addition, though not 
all contemplation need at first be prayerful, still 
prayer, or attention to the fulness of Being, should 
be and is the only satisfactory conclusion to the 
humanities. I know that this may seem absurd; but 
if we do not accept it, if we content ourselves with 
educating good men on a level of moral mediocrity 
because on a level of intellectual and spiritual medi- 
ocrity, we will be in danger of losing both many 
souls and many saints. 

Is all this to neglect the differences between the 
orders of nature and grace? No. It is simply not 
to neglect so precious a preparation as such studies 
can be in the natural order. We are obliged first 
to be thoroughly rational and human and to leave 
the further giving to God. 

There are many roads to Him, all of them ulti- 
mately supernatural. He can give light to the soul 
in a moment. But just how natural is even the path 
through nature we have indicated here? In the 
Christian order, how much can we exclude grace 
from all those moments of understanding we seek 
to develop in men and to which we hope they will 
become habituated? At all events, if it is a long 
way, it is thoroughly human, this slow building up 
of the power of admiration and love for Being until 
the soul come in the end to guess at the secret that 
is at the heart of it all. The long lesson of time is 
usually the necessary way. 

Nor is it an easy way, this habit of isolating, ap- 
preciating, individuating—call it what you will. I 
have referred to the factor of rhythm in helping 
to all this. The perception of rhythm alone, in prose 
as well as in poetry, is a difficult thing, requiring 
the work of years of contact of ear and mind. It 
Som best way to attune a man to sympathy with 
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Again, how hard a process it is to train the mind 
to the discovered unities of life in the drama, the 
novel, the biography! We must, in all, develop what 
is in words a very simple thing, the awareness of 
the single impression. Of course our most elemen- 
tary books take this as their function, but it re- 
quires all our years to perfect it in our souls, and 
only the artist and the saint does it perfectly. We 
must learn to seek it everywhere and to impose it 
upon everything. For example, we will come, if we 
grow observant, to be good judges of bad eccle- 
siastical architecture wherever everything does not 
lead the eye of the worshiper directly to the Taber- 
nacle. 

We will, in the end, be dissatisfied with any sort 
of life that is meaningless and not hierarchical, a 
mere matter of crossing streets and collecting pay 
checks, because we have come to realize that there 
is more significance, more artistic arrangement, 
in the poorest story in our current magazines than 
there is in all this. 

It is by the single impression that we grasp the 
individual, indeed, anything at all. And this is not 
to say that we shall be men with a set of answers, 
very annoying persons with a solution for all the 
problems in the universe. It will mean, however, 
that we are producing men with a passion for mean- 
ing and direction in life. Of course, it may be ob- 
jected that we are thereby disturbing the equani- 
mity of those who would otherwise be perfectly 
happy in their merely getting to the other side 
of the street. Well, let it be so. The function of 
education is not always to create equanimity. Usual- 
ly it will be to disturb it, at least where it is of 
the baser kind. 

Let us add one more thought. If the path to the 
complete vision of the lesson of time is a long one, 
so is the task of the artist who must create the 
vision. The possibilities of art will never be ex- 
hausted. But the task of the Christian artist is a 
particularly arduous and important one. Let us not 
say blindly that those who are trying to reduce 
the Creed to terms of intuition, all the musicians 
and poets and stone-masons of the Church, are 
fiddling while Rome is burning. 

In the first place, let us particularly insist on 
including within the art of the Church, at the very 
top of the concrete pyramidic object for intuition, 
the highest poetry of human sanctity. Secondly, 
we remembered that all ideas and creeds are to 
be tested by their fecundity; that all ideas are 
meant to move toward some form of creation, 
whether it be object or action. Correspondingly, 
will is an essential brother of intellect. From the 
very fact of the Trinity we might gather that this 
movement and this brotherhood are rooted deep 
in the necessities of Being. It should, therefore, be 
quite naturally expected that the art and the sanc- 
tity of the true Church should incomparably tran- 
scend all others. 

It is not by dialectic that a man can save his soul. 
Perhaps, too, we cannot save society by poetry and 
art. That all depends on your conception of their 
= nature. I have suggested that they are large 
things. 
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WHEREIN DEMOCRACY 
IS THE SINGLE TAX 


Democracy Versus Socialism. By Max Hirsch. Henry 

George School of Social Science: New York. $2 
FIRST published in 1900, Democracy Versus Socialism 
evidently purposed two things: a complete and detailed 
refutation of Karl Marx and subsequent Socialists, and 
a convicing exposition of the single-tax system. To- 
day it leaves the presses as a testament for faithful 
followers of Henry George. Again it will contend that 
private ownership of land is the root-cause of want in 
the midst of plenty. Again it will assail the Socialists 
for not limiting their proposals to governmental owner- 
ship of land and appropriation of all economic rent by 
tax. Again it will link the establishment of social justice, 
equality of opportunity, welfare of labor, and democ- 
racy’s future, to the abolition of laws which legalize 
monopoly on land and consequently secondary monopo- 
lies and, finally, to the introduction of the single-tax 
system. 

While the adherents of the single-tax doctrine will 
thrill as they course through the pages of this book, 
its appeal will not be universal. Readers who main- 
tain that man has the natural right to possess land 
will find themselves at variance with the author’s major 
premise. Those who choose to grant this major premise 
for the sake of argument will experience difficulty in 
understanding how a governmental monopoly on land 
will effect all the promised changes. 

Apart from the thought content, which makes the 
work a valuable record of the differences between Single 
Taxers and Socialists, there is an added point which the 
reviewer should mention. The work makes very heavy 
reading. The topics discussed run the whole gamut of 
individual and social philosophy, of economics, politics 
and sociology. Under each topic the various threads of 
exposition and refutation intertwine and it requires 
some mental agility on the part of the reader to avoid 
entanglement. R. F. X. CAHILL 


GOD’S CLAIMS 
ABOVE THE FLEUR-DE-LIS 


To THE END oF THE WorLD. By Helen C. White. The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50 
THERE is a certain dauntless quality about Helen C. 
White’s work. She accepts the challenge of history’s 
most gnarled and knotty epochs, and responds to it by 
laying out her findings, all duly cut and corded, in a 
rich, romantic solution. In this her third historical novel, 
she deals authoritatively and intimately with the French 
Revolution. Following the manifold experiences of Mi- 
chel De La Tour, newly ordained priest, the reader en- 
counters first of all the persistent but disregarded mur- 
murs of the French people against royal rapacity and 
ecclesiastical complacence. When the murmurs grow 
articulate and the surge of national indignation evolves 
into “the Terror,” M. Michel, expelled from his rural 
curacy, is in the heart of Paris, carrying on, in his dis- 
guise as a peddler, all the priestly functions of his office, 
following the tumbrils to the guillotine, comforting the 
condemned with final absolution. He survives mob 
attacks, imprisonment, a hunted winter of want and 
exposure in the Northern woods, and emerges, once 
the insane cruelty has had its hour, into the same simple 
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curé that he had been before the hurricane harried all 
France. 

Strangely enough, there are no heroics in the hero, 
no hysterics in the account of the hysteria. There is 
rather, a solid measurement of the peasant wrongs, too 
long endured, and the frightful reprisals exacted when 
“the day” came. M. Michel’s uncle, a Cardinal, true to 
the royalty tradition, represents the unbelieving school. 
M. Emery, superior of the Seminary at Saint Sulpice, 
upholding rigidly the freedom of the Church and the 
cause of God, speaks nevertheless for the poor and the 
validity of their wretchedly-championed cause. M. Gou- 
raud, fellow seminarian with M. Michel, welcomes the 
storm and sweeps away Church, God and sanity in his 
whirling revolutionary sympathy. Danton and Robes- 
pierre, the monks of Cluny, and the spirited Sister 
Claire, the Vendée with its butchery, the Paris prisons 
with their despair, fiery speeches of demagogs, martyr- 
doms made squalid by charges of fanaticism, all are 
caught up in this detailed narrative of heartbreak and 
madness. 

But the author’s exhaustive treatment never obscures 
her thesis. The issue was bigger than any man, any 
movement. It was as grand as all humanity. Ambition 
could fail. Blind and dumb conservatism had to sur- 
render. Savagery could hold but a brief sovereignty. 
Ultimately, common sense and the dogged dedication 
of endless days to God’s service would prove to all gen- 
erations the tenacity of the Church and the Faith, 
through the most engulfing disasters. The ready fidelity 
of the few surviving priests and religious, prescinding 
completely from parties and polemics and causes, de- 
voted simply to souls for the Love of God, would lift 
the claims of God high above France’s lilies or tricolor 
and save a civilization. - RaymMonp J. McINNIS 


SOCIALIST BIOGRAPHY 
OF LAZARO CARDENAS 


THE RECONQUEST OF Mexico. By Nathaniel and Sylvia 

Weyl. Oxford University Press. $3 
THIS biography gives the orthodox socialist program for 
completing the Revolution in Mexico. Opposition at home 
and proximity to the United States are said to keep 
President Cardenas from inaugurating real state so- 
cialism. His experiments are roughly limited to expropri- 
ating property for the workers: fields for communal 
farms and factories for labor syndicates under govern- 
ment direction and subsidy. The authors expect and 
favor further expropriation of home and foreign owned 
properties and the reduction of the middle class, when 
conditions are more favorable. Lombardo Toledano and 
his radical labor unions are the President’s right bower, 
unimpressive Avila Camacho his chosen successor, Gen- 
eral Juan Andrew Almazan the leader of the opposition. 
The courts are subservient to the Executive and dedi- 
cated to a revolutionary interpretation of the law. C4r- 
denas believes in democratic process, but not to the ex- 
tent of letting it interfere with social revolution. The 
army is still the decisive factor. 

Eighteen-year-old Lazaro Cardenas went out to fight 
against Huerta after the murder of Madero in 1913. 
Under Carranza, Obregon, Calles, he rose in the ranks 
to zone commander and Governor of his home State, 
Michoacan; he helped suppress the Cristero rebellion of 
1928 and was made President by Calles. Allied with 
Cedillo, and insuring Catholic confidence by dropping 
Canabal and curbing his Red Shirts, Cardenas drove 
Calles out in 1935. 

The clergy’s alleged alliance with the landowners, 
greed, hypocrisy, fomentation of rebellion, superstition, 
and assassination of rural teachers obscures the anarchy 
and fraud of the Revolution in the description of CAr- 
denas’s rise, and is meant to excuse as much of the later 
atheist teaching in the schools and as much of the re- 

















striction of religious liberty as the authors admit. The 
real evils of the pre-Caérdenas Revolution appear when 
the authors treat the difficulties he faced. Their criticism 
of his regime shows economic acumen and delves into 
many interesting enterprises. The documentation of the 
book is skimpy; too often filled out with socialist dogma 
and prejudice. JaMES A. MACKIN 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


From Nazi Sources. By Dr. Fritz Sternberg. Alliance 

Book Corporation. $1.75 
PRINTED in red letters on the jacket are the words: 
“Why Hitler can’t win.” This is the author’s thesis; the 
argument he builds up is cumulative. His fundamental 
contention is that the war will be lost in the hinterland, 
or as the terrible Herr Himmler styles it, the “Home 
Front.” War today is largely a question of foodstuffs 
and raw material and in these Germany is far from self- 
sufficient. If the Blockade holds, the French and English 
can sit patiently behind the Maginot Line and wait until 
other “turnip winters” destroy the enemy’s morale. This 
is what happened in 1916 and ’17, in spite of victories at 
the front. 

Statistics are presented to show that Stalin, even if so 
disposed, can supply but little food, iron ore and oil; 
that Italy cannot help at all; that the Reich has no 
credit and little gold to place upon the barrel head. The 
army is opposed to Himmler’s policy of terrorism. On 
February 4, 1938, the German officers petitioned that 
politics be kept out of the army and that religious per- 
secution cease. The answer was more terrorism. The 
workers, exhausted from long hours of labor and secret- 
ly rebellious, entered the war with bread cards and 
meatless days. 

We Catholics have reason to fear that a long war may 
mean a victory for Communism instead of a triumph for 
National Socialism. G. T. EBERLE 


CHRISTIANITY AND PHILOSOPHY. By Etienne Gilson. 

Sheed and Ward. $2 
THIS excellently printed and attractive book contains 
five translated chapters of one of the foremost Catholic 
writers in France. The first three deal with philosophy 
in its confrontation with nature, Calvinism and Catholi- 
cism; the fifth deals with the service which intelligence 
may do for Christ the King. In the fourth, the writer 
touches upon a topic which is occupying much time in 
Catholic European thought, the problem of a peculiarly 
Christian philosophy; he explains his own view, and 
Sheed and Ward have done well to have that view put 
forth in America. The reader will recall that it is not 
the only view upon the relations between philosophy 
and revelation. The author writes in his usually vigorous 
style, and Ralph McDonald, C.S.B., has turned the or- 
iginal into English that is very readable. 

W. J. McGarry 


PEoPLe. THE QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF POPULATION. 
By Henry Pratt Fairchild. Henry Holt and Co. $3 
ONE who is interested in a clear and brief analysis of 
the problem of population will do well to read the parts 
of this book dealing with it; one will not do well to 
adopt some of the solutions offered for it. Professor Fair- 
child opens his book by telling us that the birth-rate in 
the United States is decreasing, appallingly decreasing, 
the reviewer would say; towards the end he is telling 
us how to react to the fact, what we may do about it, 
and what means we may adopt to have a balanced 
“optimum” population. Again, towards the end much is 
said on the improving of the quality of our people; there 
the author leaves problems which are beyond human 

solution in any case. 
The author presents the truly scientific parts of this 
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work so well, that it seems a pity to have it spoiled 
by a needless exposé of man’s alleged origin from brutes. 
Again, it is spoiled by an unspoken assumption that in 
the name of science traditional morality is really out 
of date. There is no doubt of the author’s penchant in 
favor of controlling birth-rates in a way that any sane 
morality must condemn. The Roman Catholic Church 
is, fairly enough, stated to stand in opposition to artifi- 
cial contraception; but it does not seem to have occurred 
to the author that there is a natural law which opposes 
this conduct too. The book has the merit of setting 
Malthus out in a fairer way than others; indeed, on that 
man cannot be fastened the guilt of modern practices. 
That belongs properly to the Neo-Malthusianism; of 
this the author is in part an advocate; not always right- 
ly so, in the reviewer’s opinion. W. J. McGarry 


Look Away! By George N. Shuster. The Macmillan 

Co. $2.50 
BY now, enough abuse has been heaped on this book 
without it being very necessary to add more. A beautiful 
story has been spoiled by certain numerous passages of 
objectionable and unnecessary realistic portrayal. Why 
did not somebody, some one at least, advise the author 
to do the simple job of expurgating his story to suit the 
weakness of human nature and the just demands of 
those who are careful of their imaginations? The dan- 
gerous revelations are so far from the spirit of the book 
and the author that they read like the indiscretions of 
innocence. But innocence must be taken aside and given 
a good talking to, must be reminded that Original Sin 
is a fact not a fancy, must look not merely at its own 
innocence but very carefully and tenderly at the thou- 
sands and thousands to whom a Catholic novel is made 
available by its very publication, must be told apodicti- 
cally that life loses its dignity if it has not its intimate 
secrets. 

Forgetfulness of these simple truths is even bad 
finance, as the publishers must know by now. This novel 
should have been a Catholic best-seller; as it is, people 
are also belittling the book as a whole by calling it a 
small and cheap imitation of Gone with the Wind. It is 
a story of Civil War days, in a Wisconsin village, and of 
Edith, a lovely non-Catholic orphan who loves with 
all her heart. Her marriage to a Southerner, his going 
away to fight for his South, his miraculous return... 
that is the story. The author writes with great sym- 
pathy, suspense and, at times, heartbreak. 

THomMas B. FEENEY 


Roya HicHNEss. By Thomas Mann. Alfred A. Knopf, 

Inc. $2.50 
TO the publishers, the most significant value of this 
book is unquestionably the new preface by the author— 
a shrewd little bit of literary biography that haloes 
Royal Highness with a dignity far beyond its real worth. 
The story was written “in the blithe days of Mr. Mann’s 
youth,” appearing in Germany thirty years ago as a 
“little comedy in the form of a novel.” Even the most 
enthusiastic of Mr. Mann’s admirers will be hard put to 
it, in their search for qualities to praise or glorify in 
this dull and anachronistic satire. They will find an old 
theme, the tottering formalities of royalty, the puppet 
princes who never dare to be human, the deus ex ma 
china in the form of a German Croesus who “made his 
pile in America” and returns to Germany to finance the 
state, while his daughter marries the heir-presumptive 
to the throne. 

It is really impossible to see any reason for reviving 
the story. The plot is stock; the characters are carica- 
tures, unpliable and dull. Even were we to grant grudg- 
ingly some gleams of penetration to the author’s pro- 
phetic claims, we have still the right to exact from him 
the story-teller’s essential offering—interest. It is not 
here. The literary substitutes or compensations are in- 
adequate because the satire is too heavy and the stage- 
setting is amateurish. Too bad they exhumed from its 
German grave this corpse, once so satisfyingly buried! 

RAYMOND J. McINNIS 




















ART 


AN all-too-brief showing of paintings by Chang Shan Tse, 
which will unfortunately be over by the time these lines 
are published, serves as a good springboard for me to 
dive into that perpetually interesting subject: the adapt- 
ation of non-European art forms to Christian purposes. 
Luckily enough, Chang Shan Tse is working in this 
country for the benefit of Chinese relief and plans to 
remain here more or less indefinitely, so readers will 
most likely have other opportunities to see his excellent 
work. 

As an artist, Chang Shan Tse, more perhaps than 
Luke Chen, represents the great tradition of Chinese 
painting, almost entirely uncorrupted by Western influ- 
ence. His flower paintings, his romantic landscapes, his 
hundreds of representations of tigers, largely painted 
before his conversion to Catholicism, are as fine as any 
contemporary work produced in China, and betray re- 
markably little of that decadence which overcame Chi- 
nese art with the introduction of Western ideas, starting 
about 150 years ago. It seems likely, judging from his 
style, that he had never even seen any Western paint- 
ings. 

As much cannot be said for Luke Chen, with his Ital- 
ian Renaissance lilies of the Annunciation. Indeed, any- 
one who has ever seen Chang Shan Tse has recognized 
the traditional Chinaman. It is said that prior to his 
conversion, his business in life consisted very largely in 
killing missionaries—painting was, and is, an avocation. 
Having entered the Church, he immediately began to 
paint Christian subjects, and paint them in a totally 
Chinese way. His favorite subject is the Blessed Virgin, 
whom he invariably depicts in classic style as a young 
Chinese girl, usually treading upon a conventionalized 
snake. Until you have studied these Chinese Christian 
paintings at some length and with deep sympathy, they 
may slightly repel you, for they are unquestionably the 
“real” thing, without a drop of Western dilution. 

Let me say at once, what I have said before in this 
column: I like all this new effort tremendously, and wel- 
come it as the only Christian solution of a difficulty 
which never arose until the smugness of the nineteenth 
century, with all its silly notions of white “superiority,” 
made it inevitable. Why in conscience should a China- 
man abandon all that is fine in his own tradition the 
moment he becomes a Christian? Especially ridiculous 
does this proposition seem when we consider that it in- 
volved in many instances adopting an inferior thing 
which happened to be European at the expense of some- 
thing infinitely superior which happened to be of Chinese 
origin. 

The late Holy Father had a great deal to do with pro- 
moting this spirit of “adaptation” in the missions, of en- 
couraging non-European Christians to express Christian- 
ity in their own traditional terms, not because the prod- 
uct would be something “quaint,” but because the 
Church, Our Lord, Our Lady are universal, and look 
with favor upon the accomplishments of all peoples, re- 
gardless of pigmentation or pigtails. To many West- 
erners who see such art as this for the first time, the 
feeling that it is “quaint” is paramount. Little do they 
suspect that what they are looking at possesses integrity, 
more, perhaps, than the art they see in their own homes 
and churches, and is therefore artistically superior to it. 
But as time goes on they begin to realize that there is 
more to it than that, and I for one would not be sur- 
prised to see the art of the missions have a profound 
effect of amelioration on the art of the West. Saccha- 
rine oleographs and painted plaster statues with glass 
eyes and glass tears streaming down flesh-tinted faces 
cannot long stand the competition of such forthright 
and honestly traditional work as Chang Shan Tse’s. 

Harry Lortn BINssE 
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THEATRE 


MORNING’S AT SEVEN. The newest definite hit on 
the New York stage is Paul Osborn’s Morning’s at Seven, 
produced by Dwight Deere Wiman at the Longacre 
Theatre. Staged by Joshua Logan and with settings 
by Jo Mielziner, the new comedy tried to hide its blushes 
behind the smoke screen of those four big names. It 
was as modest as the violet is supposed to be. But its 
rousing reception on its first night and ever since then 
has dispelled its shyness. 

Its cast is small and its story can be briefly told. Cora 
Swanson, Aaronetta Gibbs, Ida Bolton and Esther 
Crampton are sisters. The first three live in two houses 
side by side in an American town. The fourth sister, 
Esther—beautifully played by Effie Shannon—lives 
around the corner and drops in on her sisters at close 
intervals. She is the only really normal and delightful 
human being among the sisters. She is no happier than 
they are, but she has a strong soul and plenty of 
courage. In the end this courage brings back to her 
the dreamy, scholarly husband who had been drifting 
away. 

Ida Bolton, one of the sisters in the two neighbor- 
ing houses in whose back-yards all the action of the 
play takes place, is also unhappy. It may as well be 
admitted at once that most of the characters are un- 
happy, with the sort of unhappiness so interesting to 
observers. Ida’s husband is also drifting away. But sister 
Cora, living next door, thinks herself the worst off of 
them all. Cora’s younger sister, Aaronetta, lives with 
Cora and her husband—and the situation there is very 
serious. The audience immediately suspects the worst, 
but leaves the theatre two hours later not quite sure 
its suspicions are correct. This new note is dropped in 
because author or producer or both suddenly decided 
that there must be sex interest in the little play. So 
we learn that the old-maid-sister-in-law hurled herself 
at the fallible husband soon after his marriage, and the 
trouble has gone on ever since. 

But all this is not enough “sex interest.” So there 
is a pair of real lovers in the play—Homer Bolton, the 
son of Ida, and Myrtle Brown—played by Enid Markey, 
by the way, in a manner that would lend luster to any 
production. Myrtle, as Miss Markey shows her, is a 
plain little creature, none too bright, with a heart burn- 
ing with love for her Homer, who is not worth any such 
sentiment. But here too the play must have its sex in- 
terest, so Myrtle’s beautiful acting makes it seem pos- 
sible that the lovers go too far, though the audience 
puts its collective tongue in its collective cheek and does 
not really believe it. 

Let us see what happens next. The husbands of Ida 
and Esther combine their discontent and, in effect, leave 
their wives. Theodore Swanson, in the house at the left, 
basks restively in the devotion of his wife and his sister- 
in-law. The wife decides to get rid of the sister-in-law. 
In the end the maiden siren, superbly played by Dorothy 
Gish, leaves the house at the left and goes to live in 
the house at the right with the reunited Boltons, both 
of whom are appalled by the prospect. Son Homer, a 
young man with a mind so slow in its movements that 
anyone but little Myrtle would have been discouraged, 
graciously decides to marry her. This happy ending for 
Myrtle leaves the audience with the darkest doubts as 
to her future. 

The direction and acting of the play are perfect. As 
the four sisters, Jean Adair, Dorothy Gish, Kate Mc- 
Comb and Effie Shannon are superb. So are Thomas 
Chalmers, Russell Collins and Herbert Yost as their hus- 
bands. John Alexander was a convincing Homer Bolton. 
If the dragged-in adultery were eliminated from Morn- 
ing’s at Seven what a play it would be! 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 




















FILMS 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Dean Swift would turn over 
in his grave to see the happily innocuous fairy tale 
which has been fashioned from his misanthropic master- 
piece, but everyone else will welcome it as an excellently 
imaginative production. It is a holiday treat, and it does 
not matter much what holiday one is celebrating. Max 
Fleischer has made the inevitable comparisons with 
Snow White rather pointless by approaching his story 
more directly, with far more emphasis on action and 
spectacle than on characterization. The only figure which 
will suggest the portraiture of the memorable dwarfs is 
Gabby, the town crier of Lilliput, a mine of grotesque 
comedy. The outline of Gulliver’s adventure is handled 
with inventive humor, relating how he reconciles King 
Little and King Bombo of Blefuscu, thus enabling the 
unhappy prince and princess to continue their romance 
without Romeo-and-Juliet complications. The coloring of 
the piece lends a necessary touch of visual brightness, 
and the voices of Jessica Dragonette and Lanny Ross 
make the pleasant musical score a large factor in the 
film’s success. And, to add a final irony, the film carries 
Gulliver’s benevolence so far as to have him point a 
whimsical finger at the futility of war. (Paramount) 


BALALAIKA. This is the story of the Russian Revolu- 
tion as it has been written by librettists since the event, 
with a dashing Cossack baritone at one end of the so- 
cial scale and a beautiful but revolutionary soprano at 
the other. But the stereotyped remark still applies, that 
the story is not too important when the principals burst 
into song. And it is very good song, too, a fact which 
makes Reinhold Schunzel’s rather heavy direction of the 
lumbering plot not too trying. The scene is St. Peters- 
burg before the World War, and the prince aids the 
obscure soprano in her assault on the opera stage only 
to discover that she is related to those who are busily 
assaulting the nobility. When ideologies are revealed, 
there are the usual complications, culminating in the 
usual sweetly-sad emigré reunion in post-War Paris. 
Nelson Eddy sings the Toreador Song and the Song of 
the Volga Boatmen with rousing excellence, and Ilona 
Massey is able in song and story. Charles Ruggles and 
Frank Morgan add some comedy but this adult songfest 
could have done with more lightheartedness. (MGM) 


EVERYTHING HAPPENS AT NIGHT. This is a light 
comedy built on familiar lines but embellished with a 
few figure eights by Sonja Henie by way of novelty. It is 
another immediately pre-War story, but no one takes 
even the war seriously after two foreign correspondents 
begin a contest for Miss Henie’s affections. The newsmen 
are tracing a political refugee in Switzerland when they 
encounter his daughter posing as a nurse and proceed to 
divide their interests unevenly between reporting and 
romancing. Irving Cummings apparently set his eye on 
comedy which would be gay and thoughtless. Miss 
Henie’s skating is somewhat abridged for the sake of 
plot but it is still a worthwhile item. Ray Milland, Robert 
Cummings and Fritz Feld are amiable in support, and 
the family will enjoy this brisk film. (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fozx) 


THE CISCO KID AND THE LADY. There is not much 
left of O. Henry’s original bad man in this melodrama, 
but the substitution of a modern plot is fairly acceptable. 
There is action of the usual sort as the Kid places his 
freedom in jeopardy to court a dance hall belle, and 
Herbert Leeds keeps the action at a suitable gallop. 
Cesar Romero’s performance is superior to the routine 
business, and he is assisted by Marjorie Weaver and 
Robert Barrat in this adult program filler. (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) THomas J. FiTzMorris 
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@ As you read this book, pray that the life of 
our Saviour may be the beacon light that will 
guide the rulers of nations and their peoples. 


The Public Life of Christ 


By the Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J. 


is a book that is most timely in these days when the 
world is turned into a veritable slaughter house. When 
you become weary of reading of the shambles of Europe, 
find peace and spiritual inspiration in “The Public Life 
of Christ.” It is a book to read and a book to give—to 
a layman, priest, or Religious. Price, $1.00, postpaid, or 
at your bookstore. 





Second Edition 


The Hidden Life of Christ 


By the Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J. 


@ Father Becker’s book has been so well accepted that it 
has been necessary to print a second edition. It is a book 
that appeals to priests, Sisters, and the devout. It is solid 
and beautifully written, and is recommended by the 
Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee. You will also 
recommend this book after you have read it. $1.00 a 
copy postpaid, or from your bookstore. 
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NOTICES (Advertising rate fer Notices is 
6 cents per word, including same 
aud address. Payment to be made when sending Notice, 
which must be in accord with policies of Amemrica. Notices 
must be received at America, 53 Park Place, New York, 
elevew days before date of publication.) 





VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. © cial rate for Speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
States Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Telephone: TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet 
on request. 





ACCOMMODATIONS offered to retired priest or laymen 
in pleasant private home with facilities for medical and 
nursing care located in thriving Eastern Iowa town. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Correspondence invited. Address: Priest, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





LAW. Catholic young man, college graduate, excellent 
grammarian, desires position as comparison clerk (correct- 
ing legal manuscripts) with New York law firm. Address: 
Law, America, 53 Park Place, New York City. 





LOUNGE—Young People. Used lounge furniture and 
things that you no longer want? To furnish lounge and 
play room. Supervised recreation by priest or religious. 
For information regarding conveyance address: Friend of 
Yousg Catholics, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





MASSES. Three beautiful Liturgical Masses for your 
choir. Approved by Archbishop Howard of Portland, 
Oregon, and others. “The Little Flower Mass.” “St. 
Elizabeth Mass.” “St. Jude Mass.” Four voices with 
organ, 80¢ each. Dep. A., The Kaufer Co., Seattle, Wash. 








NEW TESTAMENT 
(RE-EDITED) 


Cloth bound—Illustrated Per copy, 38 cents 
334 Pages. Size 4 x @ inches. $1.00 Per hundred, 625.60 


C. Wildermann Co., inc., 33 Barclay St. New York 


JESUS the MESSIAH 


A Harmony of the Gospels 
in the words of the four 
Evangelists. 
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The All-English Talking Film 
“THE LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS” 


Highly Recommended by Chureh Authorities Write for spowsorship plas 
Sunray Films, Inc., 220 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


INSURANCE actuaries can predict with amazing ac- 
curacy what will happen in the future to certain percen- 
tages of the population. .. . After a study of the social 
history of the past few years, we venture to emulate the 
actuaries and to forecast the patterns of behavior that 
will appear in the forthcoming year. The year 1940 will 
run somewhat as follows. . . 


Laws taxing bachelors to provide pensions for old maids 
will be proposed. . . . Approximately $200,000 will be 
bequeathed to dogs and cats. . . . Suitors burning with 
love, finding their affection unrequited, will in numerous 
instances burn down the homes of their beloved... . 
Judges who have granted thousands of divorces will 
celebrate their own golden wedding anniversaries. .. . 
Brothers who have not seen each other for years will 
meet again when their autos collide. ... A few schools 
will give diplomas to horses. . . . Men will be arrested 
for joyriding in city streets with steamrollers, tractors, 
and morgue autos. ... Youths of twenty and under will 
receive in the mail checks for old-age assistance. .. . 
Inventions to produce a permanent crease in pants, to 
prevent skidding in bathtubs will be announced... . The 
number of widowers will decrease, the number of grass 
widowers will increase. . . . Movements to reduce pro- 
fanity among parrots will be launched. . . . About 200 
elderly men will catch whooping cough from their 
grandchildren. . . . Slightly over 300 manhole covers, 
wrapped up attractively with paper and ribbons, will be 
forwarded as presents in various parts of the country. 
. .. An estimated 150 prospective bridegrooms will have 
their rented Prince Albert suits stolen during the night 
preceding the wedding. . . . Five or six men will inadver- 
tently place cartridges in their tobacco, cause upheavals 
in pipes. . . . American exports of fleas will increase, 
without involving any shortage at home... . Hundreds 
of burglar alarms and watch dogs will be stolen by 
burglars. . . . Ten or eleven police stations, about 500 
policemen, will be robbed. Some 1,500 policemen will 
have their pockets picked. ... A number of families, re- 
turning from trips, will find that wrecking companies 
have torn down their houses in error. . . . Other families 
will discover that in their absence auctioneers with the 
wrong addresses have been trying to sell their homes... . 
About 250 people will plunge into burning buildings to 
save cats, dogs, theater and football tickets. . . . Approxi- 
mately twenty or forty men, whose wives and horses are 
sick, will spend all their time nursing their sick horses. 
. .. A number of lecturers on highway safety, a number 
of safety organization officials will be arrested for speed- 
ing, for illegally passing cars on roads. . . . Certain peo- 
ple winning money at Beano parties will be robbed on 
their way home. . . . Some men will try to break into 
jail, but many more will try to break out of jail... . 
More farmers will take to the air and seed their farms 


from airplanes... . 


Legalized wife-swapping will continue. . . . Divorcing 
couples will quarrel over the custody of dogs and cats. 
. .. The irreligious school system will turn out millions 
of confused boys and girls who have not the slightest 
notion of the real meaning of life. For many of them 
new prisons and insane asylums will be needed. . . . The 
United States will continue to lead the world in blowouts, 
flat tires, chewing gum, divorce and crime. ... As the 
birth rate declines, the prison population will increase. 
. .. The building industry will boom as many more hos- 
pitals, lunatic asylums, reformatories and prisons be- 
come necessary. ... Lovers of Christ will pray that their 
country may perceive before it is too late the deadly 
nature of the social poisons which so many godless 
quacks are now feeding it. THE PARADER 











